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The Rise of Sporting Rents. 


N article in the August Cornhill draws attention to the 
enormous rise in the value of sporting rights indicated 
by the increase in sporting rents. The value now 

represented by this modern increment to landed proprietors has 
grown so fast that it is difficult to estimate its present dimensions. 
But a single firm of leading Scotch agents are this year adver- 
tising shootings and fishings of a value of over £350,000 per 
annum, or the interest at four per cent. of £8,500,000. The 
practical points of the article are that this rise in sporting rents, 
which began north of the Tweed, has extended to the South of 
England, and all districts within eighty miles by rail from large 
towns; while in special districts, such as Norfolk and Suffolk, 
the prices are treble what they were twenty years ago. A long 
and striking list of prices is quoted, and English land-owners, 
though not shooting tenants, will probably derive much con- 
solation from the prospect of a share in the “mine of wealth, 
which has raised many Highland proprietors from poverty to 
comfort, and from comfort to affluence.” The price of English 
fishings is also dealt with. Trout-fishing anywhere in the 
home counties is extravagantly dear ; £300 is asked for one and 
a-half miles on a small river in Kent, “and the time is not far 
distant when a mile of a chalk stream will be a fair younger 
son’s portion.” Shooting tenants will heartily concur in one 
complaint made by the writer in the Cornhill. 

Farming tenants who possess the sporting rights over the 
land, and sublet it to strangers, are always ready to raise the 
rents against the latter, but often very remiss im seeing that the 
laiter get value for their money. This is most unfair, more so 
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than might appear from what seems at first sight to be an 
ordinary business transaction in which a written agreement 
passes. The farming occupier lets his shooting, and the hirer 
either puts on a keeper, or, as far more commonly happens if the 
area is a moderate one of from 500 to 700 acres, he does not, 
but does as the farmer did, and leaves it as it was. If it was fair 
shooting when the farming tenant shot it, it should remain the 
same when the latter has Jet it. He is still farming it, his men 
are on it every day, and an honourable lessor would see that his 
tenant had the same consideration as he claimed for himself, 
This means that the men on the farm should warn trespassers, 
not steal or destroy eggs, not snare ground game, and generally 
do no harm to game when on their daily work. Many occupiers 
who-now let their shooting do this, or more, and pride themselves 
on the honourable treatment of the shooting tenant. This is 
just what we should expect. It is honest, and also it pays, 
The bags made advertise the shooting. But there is another 
class of occupier, far too common, and by no means seldom found 
among tenant farmers who claim a considerable position among 
their class, who act differently. They have a fixed icea as to 
the worth of their shooting. ‘ Worth ninepence an acre,” 
‘‘worth a shilling an acre,” are phrases constantly in their 
mouths, as if, to quote the Cornhill writer’s words, “‘ game came 
of itself’ like rain or weeds. 

So long as they can get the shilling an acre they care nothing 
for the game tenants. They let their men know that ‘ someone 
else” is shooting the ground, and that no trouble need be taken 
when once the agreement is signed. We heard last week of 
two farmers who usually combine to let their farms together on 
the “ worth a shilling an acre” principle. It 1s partridge ground 
of fair quality. As soon as the “let” is arranged they take no 
further trouble, and everyone knows this. Consequently what 
coveys there are are regularly netted by a poaching innkeeper 
who lives near, and the shooting tenants bag about a tenth of 
what they ought to kill. Each year some fresh victim takes this 
land, usually a “‘ gentleman from London” who is taken by the 
nice appearance of the farms. Reference to the last tenant 
should always be insisted on. Whether good partridge shootiag 
will ever reach the price of grouse shooting we do not care to 
prophesy. The Cornhill points out that on really good partridge 
manors the bags are far larger per acre than those made on grouse 
moors, supposing that the partridge shooting were held in as 
large areas. On a 10,000 acre grouse moor, a bag of 100 brace 
of grouse per 1,000 acres would be a good one ; and sucha moor 
would probably cost for rent not less than £800. But on a 
partridge manor of 1,000 acres on good land, in North Norfolk, 
300 brace of partridges may be killed in the season. This would 
give a proportion of three to one in favour of the partridge manor ; 
and though the price of partridges is about half that of grouse, 
the sport of driving one is equally good as that of driving the 
other. This should make partridge land worth as much as, or 
more than, grouse land, if the bag were the only thing regarded. 
But sentiment plays a large part in sport, and we much doubt 
if the Scotch air, moors, heather, and mountains do not make up 
quite as large a proportion of Scotch rents as the grouse. 

The tame domestic scenery of partridge shooting offers 
neither so great a change nor such physical exhilaration. Really 
good mixed pheasant and partridge ground on first-class estates 
in the South is quite as dear as grouse moors, and the bag much 
heavier in proportion to area. Many cases are quoted in the 
article to which we have referred of a percentage of from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of the agricultural rental of light lands 
being added to the landlords’ receipts from the value of the 
sporting rights. In all these cases the utmost care is taken of 
the game, and the value of the asset is thoroughly understood 
by the land-owners, who in realising this, as they were in the 
early days of agriculture and stock-breeding, are a generation 
ahead of the tenant farmers. A curious instance of the good 
sense of the small holders in Mecklenburg-Schwerin is contrasted 
with the neglect by our farmers of their game and its value 
where there is ‘‘no preserving.” The Mecklenburg villagers 
combine to preserve their land, and let it to the highest bidder. 
The money so made pays the rates. We believe that on all 
land at all suited for partridge breeding a rent of 1s. 6d. per acre 
could be obtained, sf the occupiers combined to preserve it. At 
present most unpreserved land scarcely gives three days’ decent 
shooting in the season. But the fact remains that there is a 
great and increasing demand for moderate-sized shootings. If 
these are good and well preserved, they will form a valuable 
asset in the hands of land-owners, one which is as much a 
monopoly as other increments from land, and which can be 
improved. The best advice we can give to land-owners is, 
when letting, to reserve the shooting, or to receive a substantial 
increase of rent from the tenant for the valuable sporting rights 
which he takes with the farm. To sporting tenants: we would 
suggest the desirability of always giving full information on their 
treatment, good or bad, especially the latter, by occupiers, and 
combining to urge on those who let shootings that this form of 
business implies duties to the lessee as well as the taking of his 
cheque. 
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HE statement that nine great races out of ten on the 
7 Putney and Mortlake course are really over by the time 
the leading boat shoots under Hammersmith Bridge has 
often been falsified, but never more conclusively than by the 
struggle for the Wingfield Sculls on Monday last. Of indomit- 
able and even savage determination to win victory, Mr. Howell, 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, gave a splendid display during his long 
stern chase after Mr. Blackstaffe. He was five lengths behind at 
Hammersmith, three lengths astern at Chiswick, and five lengthsat 
Barnes. Again Blackstaffe increased his lead to four lengths, but 
the Trinity Hall man stuck to his work and, with a final and 
magnificent spurt, rowed Blackstaffe down. The latter was so 
much exhausted that a few yards short of the winning-post he 
was physically unable to pull another stroke, and Howell 
was thus able to win a magnificent victory after a terribly 
punishing race. Having won both the Wingfields and the 
Diamonds, Howell has now established his position as a sculler 
of the first water. 





Some correspondence has appeared in the Datly Graphic con- 
cerning the running man and deer range at Bisley, and it 
has been suggested that the man, at any rate, ought not to move 
across the butt, as he does at present, but to advance and to 
retire. Now there are many reascns against this suggestion, but 
the two principal ones amongst them are conclusive. Firstly, an 
advancing and retiring figure would be far more easy to hit than 
the present figure. Modern rifles are so flat in trajectory that 
the figure would be almost as easy to hit as if it were stationary, 
whereas at present the man is very difficult indeed. But the 
second argument against the suggestion is death to it. Its 
adoption would increase enormously the risks of the meeting. 
The further the figure moved from the butt the greater would be 
the chance of ricochet bullets flying wildly into space, and of 
turning the Sooyds. firing points into shambles. 


Bazaars, except, of course, the Press. Bazaar, seldom 
possess features of exceptional interest, but the Hampden House 
Bazaar, which is in full progress as these words go through the 
press, is an exception. Its purpose is simply to provide funds 
for the repair of the village church among the Chilterns, where 
the body of John Hampden lies ; but its scene is of remarkable 
and historic interest. ‘The Earl of Buckinghamshire has lent 
the house for the bazaar, and it and its surroundings are full of 
relics and memories. There are portraits of Hampden, the 
chalice from which he took the last sacrament, portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth, Henrietta Maria, Cromwell, and Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Then there is the Queen’s bedchamber, in front of which an 
avenue a mile long, ‘“‘ the Queen’s Glade,” was cut to humour 
her wishes in a single night. They did things in the grand 
manner in the reign of good Queen Bess. To make the thing 
complete, the bazaar was opened by the Marchioness of Ripon, 
whose husband is a descendant of Oliver Cromwell, who was 
Hampden’s cousin. 





Kingstown was very gay on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week, when in charming weather the regatta of the Royal 
St. George Yacht Club came off. The Kingstown Regatta has 
always been a gala time with Dubliners, and judging by the 
attendance last week it has lost none of its prestige. The West 
Pier seems to have superseded the East Pier as a fashionable 
rendezvous for spectators, and an excellent opportunity of 
Judging of the popularity of cycling was afforded in the hundreds 
of bicycles piled up in every available hole and corner of the 
pier. The harbour presented a most festive and attractive 
appearance, crowded as it was with every variety of craft 
§orgeous in bunting. 


The great interest of the regaita was of course centred in 
the race for Her Majesty’s Cup, for which the starters were the 
schooner Rainbow, the yawl Ailsa, and the cutters Bona, 
Isolde, Astrilde, and Tutty. The Duc d’Abruzzi’s Bona got 
away with the lead and kept it, the light variable wind seeming 
to suit her. The wind dying away on the second round, it was 
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resolved to stop the race, the cup going to Bona, who sailed in 
an easy winner nearly 18min, ahead of Ailsa, who in turn was 
4min. in front of Rainbow—a rather unsatisfactory race, except 
for the winner. Judge Boyd’s Thalia was the winner of the 
next race, beating St. Agnes. Maladetta, Nixie, and Dragon. 
The other races were all well contested. 

We cannot but think that cricket owes a real debt of gratitude 
to Lord Hawke for the conclusion that has been reached in con- 
sequence of his speech at the Yorkshire County Club’s meeting 
on the subject of choosing teams for the test matches against the 
Australians. On the first day of Dr. Grace’s jubilee match— 
Gentlemen and Players, commenced on his fiftieth birthday— 
it was decided, by a meeting of representatives of the counties 
summoned to Lord’s for the purpose, that the M.C.C. should 
appoint a special board to govern future test matches between 
England and Australia at home. It is to be observed with 
satisfaction that this resolution was unanimously carried, in a 
fully representative meeting. Later it was agreed—we are not 
informed whether this resolution was put through with equal 
unanimity—‘“ that such board be comprised ”’ (? composed) ‘ of 
the president of the M.C.C., five of its club committee, and one 
representative from six of the first-class counties selected by the 
M.C.C. to send a representative. The president of the M.C.C. 
to have a casting vote.” 


No doubt this is a distinct step in the right direction. More 
than that, it appears to have settled the whole matter in a 
manner that must give satisfaction to the whole cricketing 
public. Whether it will be entirely satisfactory to all in'erests 
involved, is perhaps less easy to say. From the last sentence of 
the second resolution quoted above, it is fairly to be inferred that 
the six chosen counties are to send a representative apiece, though 
the language of the previous sentence is far from implying that. 
But if there were not six representatives—if only one among the 
six counties—it is less likely that the casting vote would have 
been so specially given to the president, which, in case of equality, 
would turn a decision to the side of the president and his 
fellow-committeemen. It is impossible to say that the M.C.C, 
has not sufficiently guarded its sovereign rights as the premier 
club; it is also impossible to say that they are too jealously 
guarded to suit the taste of the great majority of the cricketing 
public; but there remains, nevertheless, a section that may 
think this jealousy of safe-guarding just a little extreme. We 
are confident, however, that any such sentiments, if they shall 
exist, will ventilate themselves in the true British manner by a 
true British growl,and that, with equally true British generosity, 
they will be put aside and speedily forgotten. 


Peter Latham was not quite in his best form when he 
met C. Fairs in what we are told is to be the last tennis match 
of the season at Lord’s. The odds that he had to allow, half 
thirty for a bisque, were heavy enough, but Latham has been in 
such crushing form that there was a good deal of confidence that 
they were not too heavy; but when, in addition, he found him- 
self handicapped by a bruised hand, then even he had to admit 
that the fortunes of war were too much for him. But he did not 
admit it till after a gallant fight, in which, indeed, he looked at 
one time to have the best of things, for he won two sets to Fairs’ 
one; but the fourth and fifth both went to Fairs rather easily, 
and he won by three totwo. Neither, again, was Mr. Craw!ey 
in his best form when he tackled Mr. Miles for the Gold Prize. 
The former had played really finely against Sir Edward Grey for 
the Silver Prize, but he seemed to get rather ‘‘ bustled ” by Mr, 
Miles in the later match, the latter winning easily by three sets 
to one. It was rather a slashing exhibition of tennis, lacking in 
the finish and finesse that even amateur tennis had to show us in 
the palmy days of Mr. Heathcote and, later, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton. 





As the season progresses towards that great date, August 
12th, we are becoming increasingly anxious to hear news from 
the moors, and, so far, all that we hear seems to be of most 
excellent omen. We have good reports from Yorkshire, 
Northumberland, and from a very large proportion of the Scotch 
moors. Exceptionally, we hear of comparative failure on some 
of the Aberdeenshire moors, and the general rule seems to be 
that grouse are well up to the average except on the very high- 
lying moors, where they have suffered from the cold of the 
spring... There is no matter of which it is more commonly true 
that ‘‘ we cannot sometimes always tell” than this of speculating 
on the coming grouse crop. The predictions of the most prudent 
keepers are so apt to be falsified, sometimes to our agreeable 
surprise, but more often, alas, to our poignant disappointment. 
But this year, so far as we can forecast it, the general . prospect 
pleases. 


We are very pleased to see that excellently well-informed 
authoritv, Mr. J. C. Willcocks, writing to the Field to say that 
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the bass, which at one time used to give such fine sport round 
about the shores of Devon, both north and south, and which 
seemed to have deserted those haunts for a number of years, are 
returning thither with the characteristic caprice of fish. Mr. 
Willcocks speaks of fishing for them both with the dead and the 
living sand-eel, but we well remember days of fine sport with 
these lively fish in the estuary of the Taw and Torridge, fishing 
with a Devon minnow or a Hearder’s spinning bait. We do 
not speak thus of these artificial lures because we venture to deem 
them more deadly than those that Mr. Willcocks’ special 
experience of this style of fishing commends to him, but simpiy 
because they are more convenient, and may make the always 
pleasant sport yet more pleasant. Fishing from a boat 1s the more 
usual, and generally more killing, plan, but we have known a 
fisherman casting a Devon minnow with a long line from the 
shore to have good sport, while the boats a little way out were 
doing nothing. It seems to be only on the hot summer days 
that the fish will come in thus near the land. 

Fishing off our coasts, to which a deal more attention is 
paid than used to be the case only a few years ago, ccntinues to 
be very good, the bass especiaily giving the boat fishers good 
fun. It is rather a slack time for the fly-fisher, and the water 
has been very low and clear, though the rain that has lately 
fallen has made up a little for the general lowness of the springs. 
The high winds, which have made life rather unpleasant, have 
been in the fisherman's favour, the ripple making up more or less 
for the lack of colour in the water and for the bright sky. We 
are glad to see that an energetic policy is being pursued by the 
authorities in control of those beautiful North Devon rivers—the 
Taw and Torridge. The fishing for “ peal,” as they call the 
sea trout in those parts, has died away into a mere empty 
waving of the flies over the water, with no result. But there 
used to be fine peal fishing in these rivers, and by grace of the 
policy of the Board, more energy, more gratings, and better 
river -vatching, we hope to see those good times coming back. 

Instances of the successful restocking of small streams with 
good fish in place of worthless sorts, or, as is often the case, 
where no fish are found at all, are always pleasant and suggestive 
hearing. Some years ago, 400 small American lake trout were 
turned out into the little river Ock, near Fulford, in the Vale of 
the White Horse. This is the stream which rises under White 
Horse Hill, and in which ‘Tom Brown” used to catch small 
trout as a boy. But lower down it becomes a slow, willow- 
bordered, and rather muddy little stream with no trout. It was 
considered that these American trout would all die, or at least 
would never breed in the stream. But they did, and several were 
taken up to 4lb. in weight. Moreover, they have never died cut 
of the river, but have increased, and those now caught are of all 
sizes, which shows that the original stock breed in the stream. 


Not far from the same district a number of ferrets have run 
wild, have bred, and have become quite a nuisance to ground 
game and birds. These ferrets are the offspring of several 
which were lost during the winter in a warren, or rather a 
collection of rabbit-earths, too large to be dug out. The young 
ferrets have accommodated themselves to wild life only too 
willingly, and are killed off with difficulty. They are of both the 


white an- the polecat species. 


The news that Edinburgh is threatened by—or, if not 
seriously threatened, is at least within measurable distance of— 
a water famine, will be news to carry consternation to the mind 
of many an Englishman. There was a time, and for some 
people it has not yet gone by, when the English view of Scotland 
was of a land where it perpetually rained, except on the Sabbath, 
by which all the fine days were ‘nipped up.” Perhaps that 
extreme view has been pretty generally dispelled by experience 
and by weather reports; but it remains, nevertheless, that we 
have come to look on Scotland as a weeping country—a land 
where the macintosh, as its very name seems to show, is the 
proper garb of the native—the last land in the world that we 
should expect to find vexed by lack of water. Still, such is the 
fact, the city is within measurable distance of it. 


May be it is not much use looking this question of our water 
supply very squarely in the face. If we could get any good 
result by facing it, the time has certainly come, for it can be set 
aside no longer. Not only in Edinburgh, but over a very large 
area of England and Scotland, water famine isimminent. Water 
famine in England does not mean what water famine means in 
I-gypt. We shall not die of thirst; but we shall, bey ond doubt, 
suffer very serious inconvenience, and further, shall suffer from 
a lack of water for carrying off waste products that may, nat 
improbably, restflt in many cases of death. The truth is that, 
setting aside the drinking and the washing of a constantly- 
increasing population, we have been steadily draining, by in- 
creasingly effective means, many of our waste and marshy places, 
so that the water that does fall does not stand and filter down 
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for the supply of springs as before the scientific drainage. Add 
to that that our rainfall, and yet more our snowfall, has beep 
markedly deficient for a year or two, and there is no trouble in 
cezing how we come to find water famine within the sphere of 
practical politics. 


To solve the problem practically is quite another matter, 
In general terms it is easy to state the solution so far as the 
problem applies to great cities—they should be connected, as are 
London, Manchester, Liverpool (as Birmingham will soon be), 
with great natural reservoirs. It is the country folk that will find it 
less easily soluble. No such comprehensive scheme is possible 
for them. The shallow wells, dug at a price proportionate to 
the cottage dwellings they supply but indifferently, are a means, 
but an inadequate means. Deep, expensive wells are out of the 
question, and the only alternative seems a better system for the 
collection of the drainage of rain-water from the roof areas, and 
perhaps an increasing of this area by means of corrugated iron 
sheeting or other no less hideous contrivances. But in the mean- 
time the poor will have to fetch their water from some distance, 
and at some cost, and the only counsel we can give them is to 
avail themselves to the full of such means of water storage as 
they have, and to practise all economy in the use of the fluid. 

“In your notice of the brook garden at Lockinge House, 
you mention the Betterton trout pools,” a correspondent writes, 
‘‘ These were recently ravaged by an otter, which appeared 
there no one knows whence. It is surmised that it travelled 
across country some two and a-half miles from Wantage, as an 
otter had just before this found its way up above that town 
along the little brook which flows through it, and killed a 
number of fish in the grounds of a lady whose house and gardens 
are near a mill reservoir there. It found life very pleasant on 
Lord Wantage’s well-stocked pools, and killed the trout in the 
wasteful way which otters have when thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. As it would not leave, it was determined to kill it, and 
fourteen traps were set along the glen and stream. [But the 
otter was too clever, and avoided them all, and up to the time 
of writing is still at large.” 

Mr. Thayer, an ingenious American naturalist, has explained, 
by a very simple experiment, a rather puzzling problem in the 
colouration of animals. A very large proportion of mammals, large 
and small, have pure white colouring on the under parts, especially 
the belly, abdomen, and lower parts of the flanks. To go no further 
than the British Islands, we find that the hare is white beneath; 
so is the stoat, the weasel, and the squirrel. Many antelopes, 
the tiger, leopard, and a vast number of other creatures have the 
same light colouring below, while light or white upper parts and 
dark under parts are exceptional. Mr. Thayer has shown that 
this lightening of the under parts, if it can be explained on any 
grounds of utility at all, must have for its object the counteracting 
of the effect of shadow, which, if the creature is whole-coloured, 
makes a dark line where the curve of the body overhangs the 
lower part. To prove this he took sets of potatoes, and laid 
them in threes at intervals on a lawn a few inches above the 
ground. Some he painted white underneath; others he left 
brown. The latter were distinctly visible, but those painted 
white below were difficult to see at all. Where one potato was 
painted green, and two were painted white below, the latter 
were invisible, and the former quite conspicuous. The experi- 
ments are worth repeating at home. 

The insurrection in the Philippine Islands, now followed by 
the attack on Manila by the United States Fleet, has brought 
to a close a very interesting set of expeditions to explore the 
animal life of this very little known archipelago. These were 
conducted by Mr. John Whitehead, and among the results of his 
labours was the discovery in 1896 of the largest eagle in the 
world. It was shot on the island of Samar, one of the Philip- 
pines, where it lives above the level of the enormous forest, 
consisting of trees 8o0yds. high, and feeds on monkeys. It 1s 
larger than the golden eagle, more powerful than the harpy 
eagle, and has a beak higher, deeper, and more formidable than 
that of any other raptorial bird. It weighs from 16lb. to 2olb., 
while the average weight of a golden eagle is only r2lb. The 
only full-grown specimen of the great fores: eagle obtained there 
is in the Museum of Natural History at South Kensington. It 
was disabled by a single buckshot in the neck, and ultimately 
taken down from the tree to which it clung by a native hunter. 
Its claws are as formidable as its beak, and resemble those of the 
harpy eagle. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


UR frontispiece represents Lady Margaret Orr-Ewing, 

() née Innes-Ker, the eldest daughter of the Duchess of 

Roxburghe and the seventh Duke, who on Monday, 0 

the presence of a large and distinguished assemblage, was marri2 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square, to Major J. A. Orr-Ewing. 
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CYCLING NOTES. 





of their existence. The majority fail ever to attain perfect comfort, 

a fact which is largely due to lack of knowledge as to the most suitable 
methods of lateral, vertical, and horizontal adjustment. Even when properly 
placed, however, there are many saddles which cause much discomfort, particu- 
larly after a certain length of time; and this is due to the fact that they are 
only capable of being tensioned from the peak, which has the effect of causing 
a hard ridge to be made along the centre of the saddle. The system is palpably 
and radically wrong, and the wonder is that it has been retained so long. 

To recommend a saddle, as a rule, is a most thankless task, for never was 
there a state of things in which one man’s meat might so emphatically prove to 
be another’s poison. But of one thing I am convinced, that if any saddle can 
be safely recommended 
to riders generally, it 


ee find a really good saddie is to many cyclists almost the end and aim 







opECIALLY PREPARE), is the ‘St. Crispin,” 
CANVAS or WOOL which I have for some 
time past been testing. 


It embodies more than 
onenew feature of great 
practical value, and 
the most conspicuous 
is the fact that the ten- 
sion, instead of being 
actuated from the front, 
is manipulated at the 
back, and by three 
screws instead of one. 
Two of the screws are 
at opposite ends, and 
the third in the centre, 
of the rear part of the 
saddle. Asa result, a perfectly even tension can be at all times maintained, 
and this is an unquestionable boon, 

One does not generally take inventors at their individual valuation, but I 
can thoroughly endorse the language of Mr. Gerard, its inventor, that this 
saddle, unlike the types in ordinary use, ‘is not merely one piece of leather, 
but is an ingenious and artistic combination of material which ensures a com- 
fortable seat, and is the work of much thought and personal experiment upon 
the part of the inven‘or.” The seat is largely composed of canvas, and this is 
decidedly more comfortable than leather. There is a long peak provided, but 
one feels it not, because the central portion of the saddle does not sag in the 
ordinary way, but maintains an even line. The side-flaps are of soft leather, and 
pierced with holes to increase their flexibility ; there is thus none of that chafing 
which is so characteristic a feature of many patterns. I have ridden every type 
of saddle placed on the market within the last few years, but I know none 
which can compare for comfort with the ‘* St. Crispin.” 

The Somersetshire County Council lately met at Taunton to discuss a motion 
for the creation of a bye-law requiring the use of lights after sunset on all vehicles 
drawn by animal power. As usual there was a certain amount of opposition 
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displayed by some of those present. One gentleman said, ‘‘ Let those who 
wish to carry lights do so; but to farmers who had to send their v2hicles long 
distances it would mean a great deal of expense and inconvenience. Yhey would 
have their lamps smashed, and then they would be brought belore the magistrates 
and fined.” Very true. But what is sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander, and inasmuch as cyclists have laboured under this little disability for a 
good number of years, one fails to recognise any valid reason why farmers should 
be exempt. The majority of the speakers, however, pointed out that such a 
bye-law as was proposed had been already adopted by a large number of other 
counties, and with beneficial resulis ; and as one speaker remarked, ‘It might 
cause trouble and expense to some peopie, but that was not to Le considered for 
a moment against the safety of the public.” 

Unfortunately, however, one speaker said that in some counties—as a matter 
of fact they are very few—certain classes of vehicles were exempted, and he 
moved that the word ‘‘ all” be omitted from the motion. The original propo. er 
gave himself away to the extent of accepting this amendment. The actual 
wording of the bye-law has not yet been framed, the motion before the meeting 
being for the purpose of taking the sense of those’present on the subject. It is 
strongly to be hoped, when the bye-law is actually brought forward and del ated 
upon, that any attempt to exclude any type of vehicie whatsoever will be strongly 
objected to. |The slow vehicles, which are those referred to, are often the most 
dangerous, and can be crashed into from behind by an oncoming cyclist all the 
more quickly by reason of their slow rate of travelling. If standing still, the 
danger is still more imminent, and it is absurd that they should not show a light 
both before and behind. It is not pace that is dangerous in the dark, but the 
presence of any object in the roadway which is unsuspected and unrevealed by 
any warning light. 

There are some degrees of folly which it is impossible for the sane person 
ever to fathom. If a man were to commit an act of supersublimated folly with 
serious but not fatal consequences to himself, one might elicit from him an 
explanation of the motives which led him to lapse into momentary madness. 
No such course is possible, however, in the case of Edward Price, of Corwen, in 
Wales, who lately lost his life in tragic fashion at Gresford Hill, and whose course 
of action is to the last degree inexplicable. He had ridden to Chester on the 
Saturday, and was returning to Corwen on the Monday. Gresford Hill, how- 
ever, is off the main road, and it is not known why he went round that way. 
At the same time the dangerous character of this gradient, which is steep and 
winding, is well known throughout the district, and as a local cyclist he must 
have been aware of its nature ; had he been a total stranger his folly could not have 
been more pronounced. Just before the top of the hill is a danger-board erected 
by the Cyclists’ Touring Club. He passed this without heeding it, but was 
warned both by persons standing near and also by others a short distance further 
on, Whether he went the length of taking his feet off the pedals ai.d attempted 
a coast, or whether he lost control of the machire by some other means—and 
he was without a brake—is not known, but long before he reached the bottom 
he was carried along at a tremendous rate and dashed into the abutment of the 
railway bridge at the foot of the hill. Here he was found ‘a huddled-up, 
unconscious heap, the machine having skidded away under the bridge. Price 
had two fearful gashes on the top of his head and his left knee was smashed, it 
being probable that he was bent forward at the moment of the impact. A deep 
scar in the wall, 2ft. long, showed that the collision must indeed have been 
violent.” He was carried to a neighbouring cottage, but never spoke again, and 
died half-an-hour later. Of course the cororer’s jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Accidental death,” the coroner remarking upon the great danger of descending 
a steep hill on a brakeless machine, and adding that he ‘‘ would not ride a 
bicycle without a brake for any man.” But there is another moral to be adduced 
from this ghastly accident in addition to the matter of brake or no brake, and 
that is, *¢ do not despise a danger-board.” Some riders are given to brag that 
they can ride down a hill on which such a board is erected, forgetting that its 
presence does not imply that the hill is unridable, but that care is required in an 
exceptional degree. Many a man, as a consequence, is quite content to get off 
and walk at the sight of one of these boards, even on a hill which he could 

easily have ridden down, but prefers to be on the safe side. THE PILGRIM. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS HORSE sHOW 


RX. W. Thomas, 


UNBRIDGE Wells Horse Show is invariably associated 

with a fashionable gathering of Kentish beauties, and 
the present year proved no exception to the rule, as 
viel “side was thronged on both days by a crowd of well- 
own county people. The weather, too, was charming, and 
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JUDGING THE HEAVY-WEIGHT HUNTERS. Copyright. 


the entry being strong, both numerically and in quality, the 
executive of the show had every reason to be satisfied with 
the results of the fixture. It may be noted, too, that a very 
welcome change was observable in the relations between the 
secretaria] staff and the Press, as the complaints which were 
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R. W. Thomas. 


brought to the notice of the Council last year had the effect 
of causing the journalists to be placed under the care of Lord 
George Nevill, Mr. E. Durrant, Mr. W. Roper, and other lead- 
ing members of the committee, who were assiduous and most 
successful in their efforts to assist them in their labours. At the 
same time the unenviable notoriety which this show has hitherto 
possessed for delays in posting up the awards still lingers, 
though in a modified degree, but no doubt it will disappear 
next year. A last innovation which may be referred to is the 
new arrangement of the show ground, which has been effected 
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under the supervision of Mr. W. Roper, the official surveyor of 
the exhibition, who most certainly has earned for himself the 
thanks of the public for his very successful efforts to increase 
their comfort. 

Regarding the show itself, it may conscientiously be asserted 
that its strength lay in the direction of the Hackney and saddle 
classes, as amongst the prominent exhibitors of the former 
variety were Mr. James W. Temple, of Leyswood, Mr. Marma- 
duke Wray, Mr. J. D. Charrington, Miss Schroeter, Miss Lyon, 
and other well-known Hacknev breeders. Mr. Temple had no 

fewer than twenty-eight entries 
in the catalogue, but he com- 
menced badly by having his 
grand-actioned Discord II, 
beaten by the more massively 
built Last Danegelt, the pro- 
perty of Miss Schroeter, whilst 
the fastest colt in the class was 
Miss Lyon’s bay Emsworth 
Duke, a fine mover, but 
scarcely so powerful as_ the 
other two. Mr. Temple, how- 
ever, had a great time of it 
in the mare classes, as in addi- 
tion to the championship he 
took first and second in the 
over 15h. 2in. class suitable for 
breeding carriage-horses with 
Lady Doncaster and Lady 
Dereham, a superb pair and a 
dead match, than which no 
more brilliant movers can be 
found, and if they were only 
broken to harness as a pair, the 
principal prizes at the leading 
shows would be at their mercy. 
| The Leyswood Stud was also 
to the fore in mares under 
15h. 2in. with the typical fine- 
actioned Lady Madison, first 
and second in brood mares of 
any height with Lady Dereham 
'and Lady Madison, first and 
second in yearling fillies, and 
‘first in foals with a clinking 
good chestnut by Doncaster 
out of Energy. Doncaster him- 
self was in the show, and 
formed a great centre of at- 
traction to the public, as his 
complete recovery from a 
broken pastern has been for 
some time a topic of conver- 
sation in Hackney circles. The 
horse some months ago not 
only smashed the bone but so 
lacerated the surrounding flesh 
that his hoof literally hung by 
a strip of muscle; yet he now 
goes perfectly sound on_ soft 
ground, his action being ucim- 
paired, whilst so admirably 
has the wound healed that 
traces of the injwy are hard 
todetect. Shetland ponies are 
generally a strong feature of 
this show, and this year the 
entries were quite up to the 
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average, the Ladies Hope winni.g in stallions with Oman, a 
very shapely little brown standing exactly 34in., whilst in the 
mares Mr. George Gray, of Tunbridge Wells, scored with a 
charming black named Lady Laughton, after a very tough 
fight with Mrs. Hope Johnstone’s Crystal Palace medallist, 
Sapphire. 
Upon the whole the hunter classes were a little disappoint- 
ing, the thorough-bred stallions numbering only three, though the 
quality of Mr. W. Wilson’s Chibinbos and Oatlands was very 
good. In the weight carriers, Lord Henry Nevill won easily 
with Beeswax, a very deep-chested horse, with plenty of muscle 
about him, added to which he is a goer; whilst in the light 
weights the Marquess of Camden was first and second with a 
pair of very fine movers, which show so much quality that it is 
surprising to find them entered at a show without any names. 
In the brood mare class Sir E. Blount was successful with 
Angelica, a fine headed, short-legged, big-quartered mare, whose 
claim to be regarded as the best of the matrons was sub- 
sequently confirmed by the victory of her foal and her two year 
old filly in their respective classes. The ponies in saddle were 
nothing very remarkable, but the winners in each class, namely, 
Mrs. W. W. Robertson’s Maiden Fair and Mr. Making’s 
Spinning Wheel, are both good-actioned little horses, with, of 
course, heaps of quality about them. ‘The class for hacks was a 
small one, most of the competitors being decidedly of the harness 
type. No doubt, however, the best horse won, this being Mr. 
C. A. Pearson’s Frensham King, a very good-looking but 
powerful bay, which moves smoothly, and is evidently a pleasant 
mount. The principal features of the harness classes were the 
pairs and tandems, each of which was won by Mr. W. Murray’s 
Marvel and Lady Margaret, thanks in no small degree to the 
excellence of the former animal, who can be seen in the centre 
of our illustration. He is now in all probability the best harness 
horse in England. Mr. Angus’ long-priced American-bred pair, 
Vere Harbinger and Silver Leaf, made a great fight of it upon 
each occasion, and beyond all question they have improved con- 
siderably since they made their first appearance in this country 
at the Crystal Palace Show, it being highly probable that when 
thoroughly acclimatised these brilliant movers will do better in 
the show-rings on this side. At all events, Mr. Craven, who 
usually drives them, has contributed much towards this result. 

» The agricultural classes were numerically weak, but the 
quality was good. Lords A. and L. Cecil, as usual, monopolised 
the prizes in the Clydesdale section, which only averaged three 
horses in a class, whilst in the Shires Mr. W. Greenwell captured 
the special offered for the best stallion with the massive Nailstone 
Don, a grandly-feathered, fine-footed brown, Lord Hothfield’s 
home-bred bay, Xenia, occupying a similar position in the 
mares. 
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Memories. 


‘‘ REMEMBER my first partridge day?” 
That I shall ever do; 
I hear the solemn keeper say, 
** Don’t you shoot at him, Master A.., 
Shoot where ’e’s going to!” 


The breeze is straight behind his tail, 
A sporting shot, sublime ; 

The keeper said, “In ’alf a gale, 

He aint no common garden snail, 
That’s knocked ’im out o’ time.” 


Love's kiss is sweet, the Poets say ; 
For aught I know ’tis true ; 

But ah! it is not always May, 

And folks must e’en grow old and grey, 
Then what’s a man to do? 


So sporting memories, I wis, 
Do fill an empty house. 
If you recall your earliest kiss, 
Come, was it all the height of bliss 
Compared with your first grouse ? 


The rushing Barle sounds far away, 
I hear the roaring pack ; 

I see the stag we've run all day, 

In dreams I see him stand at bay, 
A rock behind his back. 


The dusk is stealing o’er the moor, 
And stealthy footsteps fall ; 
The tiny wavelets lip the shore. -- 
Memories that we've yet in store 
When night is over all. 
ARTHOR O. Fisner, 














AY, the old-fashioned English peasant, scarcely surviving into our day, 
a man steeped in the knowledge of the wood and the hedgerow, a 
storehouse of antique tradition and song and custom, was ina very true 
sense of the word cultured, though for the life of him he could not have written 
hisown name.” So says /7/e: a/ure, the organ of ‘*culture” in the highest sense of 
the word ; for culture involves digging, and ///erature is apt to deal with fossil 
subjects. But in this case it is alto ether wrong. Firstly, ‘‘ culture” is so 
korrible a word that, like ‘* reliable’ and other combinations of letters which 
are often printed, it does not exist. Secondly, it is not in the least true that 
the old-fashioned English, or for that matter Scotch or Welsh, peasant scarcely 
survives. He is quite common in every county that I know intimately—that 
is to say in Lancashire, Staffordshire, Pembrokeshire, Devonshire, Hampshire 
Hertfordshire, and Anglesey. And he is full of folk-lore. ‘The truth of the 
matter is that there are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in 
the philosophy of the middle-aged and the elderly. These urban writers who 
declare that the peasant is extinct remind me of poor Mr. Edmund Yates when 
he wrote of the disappearance of Bohemia. Bohemia had not really disappeared 
at all, but he had drifted out of it. The case of the urban critic and the peasant 
is just the same. It makes one sad to see such a man as Dr, Traill permitting 
observations of this kind to attain the dignity of print; there is no harm in 
them, but they tend to show that he is out of touch with the realities of life. 

Mr. H. C. Richards, M.P., is a young man to be credited with the design 
of publishing his reminiscences, but we live hard and fast in these days, and, 
though Mr. Richards can hardly be fifty, he must have many a memory of life 
forensic and life political well worthy to be recorded. His political life began 
in 1883, when he opposed the late Mr. Charles Bradlaugh at Northampton ; 
and Le has been ‘* in” a very large number of sensational cases. 

No forthcoming book is likely to excite greater interest than the auto- 
biographical memoir by the Duke of Argyll, of which the first instalment is to 
appear in the autumn. His Grace has served in his time under Lord Aberdeen, 
Lord Palmerston, and Lord John Russell, to say nothing of Mr, Gladstone. 
He must have an immense amount to tell, although some of it may not yet be 
ripe for the telling. Beyond that he is possessed of a wonderfully clear head, 
wide knowledge of many subjects, and an excellent prose style. His book will 
be the book of the autumn. 

Auctions in general, and literary auctions in particular, being the most 
uncertain things in the world, it will be interesting to watch what kind of price 
is fetched by a genuine curiosity to be offered for sale by Messrs. Sotheby on 
the day for which this issue of CounTRY LIFE is dated. It is nothing less than 
a copy of Saravi’s ‘I Quattro Libri della Filosophia,” which I do not want in 
the least for its own sake, partly because I cou'd not understand it if I had it. 
But the volume contains something which I should dearly love to possess, that is 
to say an autograph of William Shakespeare, which has every evidence of 
authenticity, There are a good many persons given to aping cleverness, who 
decry Shakespeare, but I am too coy to enlist myself by their side ; and I should 
dearly love to possess the handwriting of the greatest man of letters that ever 
lived in England or anywhere else. But there is no use in attending that sale 
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without a long purse or a big balance at the bankers in the background. In 
spite of Mr. Bernard Shaw, the Swan of Avon has a following 
Messrs. W- II. Smith and Son, who have many troubles just now, will 
not sell Mr. George Moore’s ** Evelyn Innes ” because they think it improper. 
They my be good judges or bad ; I know not, but I disagree with them. Mr. 
Moore, it seems to me, is a preacher rather than a pru ient person, There is no 
fault to be found with his sermons except that they are direct, which really is no 
great matter, and that they are dull. In ‘* Esther Waters,” for example, he is 
terribly in earnest, and there are doubts whether anybody except Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has a right to be earnest in a book intended to amuse. She cannot help 
being in earnest ; besides, she is a woman, and one must be polite to her. Mr, 
Moore, I believe, could amuse if he tried. The pity of it is that he does not. 
gut Mr. George Moore is a long way from being the worst of the troubles 
of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. They are at loggerheads with Messrs. 
Harmsworth and with the proprietors of the Grafiic. In these circumstances 
I think it may be interesting to the public at large, and to the persons affected in 
particular, to know the kind of contract which Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son 
have with the railway companies. I say the kind of contract, because some 
years have elapsed since I actually saw the text of a contract. But virtually the 
lines are these. The contracts last for eleven years, and begin at different dates 
for the various companies. Messrs. Smith pay no rent, but guarantee each 
company a given sum, which is generally exceeded by their pryment. They 
take all books and papers on sale or return, and allow the public no discount, 
The railway companies find all the space for exhibiting advertisements and stalls, 
in return for ten per cent. on the sale of books and papers in London, five per 
cent. in the country, and fifty per cent. from the advertisement receipts. The 
contract may nave altered a little ; but that is its outline and principle. I do 
not blame Messrs. Smith and Son, but I wish it were mine. If it were, I 
should not have to name, at a dead season of the year, books to order from the 
library : 
‘* In the Sargasso Sea.” T. A. Janvier. (Digby, Long.) 
**Tasun Edwards.” Hamlin Garland. (Thacker.) 
‘The Turf.” A. E. T. Watson. (Longmans.) 
‘- Umbandine.” Alexander Davis. (Unwin.) 
‘* The House of Hidden Treasure.” Maxwell Gray. (Heinemann.) 
** Personal Forces of the Period.” T. A. S. Escott. (flurst and Blackett.) 
LOOKER-ON. 
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Tue Beauty OF CLIMBERS. 

y ITH the great world of flowering climbers around us, there is no 

W excuse for bare walls or arcades ; indeed, everything in the garden to 

which growth can cling should receive its covering of fowers and 

foliage. In our illustration we sce a good use nade of Honeysuckles and other 

flowers over the porch. ? Many sweet pictures, whether in the cottage garden or 

the more pretentious grounds around the house, are composed of arches garlanded 

with climbers or pergolas over which a variety of Roses, Honeysuckles, and 

sweet-smelling flowers have thrown their precious burden. Climbing Roses 

abound, Roses of tender colouring and delicate perfume, and these, mingled with 

Jasmine, Honeysuckle, or Clematis, bring increased charm and beauty to the 

garden, We are gratified with the steady advance of true English gardening, 

the free grouping of perennials, and the right use of climbers in beautifying the 

pergola, arch, or wall, hiding unsightly corners or subduing bald, comfortless 
architecture. 

3AD COLOURS AMONGST SWEET PEAs. 

We were noticing lately some groups of the Sweet Pea, amongst them several 

new varieties, not a few unfortunately striped. Most objectionable are the poor 

purplish-strived colours, and we hope raiscrs will not encourage these cingy and 
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uninteresting shades, but get those clecr self or tender hues which make the 
Sweet Pea dear to us. Another objectionable race is the Cupid or Pigmy, plants 
scarcely a foot high, with the flower stems close upon the bushy growth. All 
the natural grace and charm of the Sweet Pea is gone, and a burlesque of the 
true thing remains. Anything more ugly or unnatural than these Cupid Sweet 
Peas it is not easy to discover, and we may write the same of the stunted little 
Antirhinums or Snapdragons, unfortunately praised because, we presume, they 
are novel. Many new flowers are the reverse of pretty. 

FLAVOUR IN STRAWBERRIES. 

Raisers of new Strawberries are thinking something of flavour now, and the 
biz, flavourless fruits of recent years are dropping out of cultivation. Quantity 
and other virtues, such as earliness or lateness, are welcome of course, but the 
fruit must have flavour, as necessary in a Strawberry as perfume in a Rose, 
Royal Sovereign was a distinct advance upon existing kinds in many ways, and it 
is now largely cultivated in market and private gardens. The fruits are piquant 
in flavour and produced in rich abundance. Another kind named Veitch’s 
Prolific, which received a first-class certificate at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horiicultural Society, is likely to grow in favour. The plants bear with remark. 
able freedom, and the fruits are agreeably acid in flavour, resembling closely 
one of its parents, British Queen, the great English Strawberry, in this respect, 
British Queen has been much used in recent years for hybridising, to impart fine 
flavour into the offspring, but unfortunately this variety is very shy bearing, and 
in some gardens refuses to grow. 

Cy1TISUS NIGRICANS. 

Shrubs in flower are growing fewer as the summer days pass away. It is 
therefore important to notice those kinds that contribute to the gaiety of the 
garden in the month of July. We think too little of the glorious family of 
Brooms, and in the present instance the bush at this time is covered with bright 
yellow flowers, which are borne in erect racemes. The lower flowers open first, 
and thus a succession is gained, the plant remaining long in bloom.  C. nigricans 
was introduced from South-East Europe about the year 1730, and is readily 
raised from seed, which is freely produced. The word nigricans refers to the 
black colour that specimens prepared for the herbarium turn to. 


THE Lity DISEASE. 

The writer of these notes wishes some reader of COUNTRY LIFE who is 
successful with Lilies would give his or her experience of the terrible disease 
which seems to be afflicting every species. We have lately driven through many 
English villages and carefully noted this beautiful flower, of course the 
Madonna Lily in particular, but in no cottage garden is the plant free from 
that fatal fungoid plague which unhappily promises to blot out a fair flower 
from our gardens. Even the strong-growing L. pardalinum seems to be 
suffering too from this visitation, and Lilies may become as rare as Hollyhocks 
of old. Bordeaux mixture, recently described, has been tried in some places 
with success, but it is sorry work spraying groups of flowers to save them from 
total extinction. Lilies in half shade or the open, in heavy and light soil, in 
cottage and mansion garden, seem to suffer alike. The disease is nut the result 
of an insect pest ; it is due to fungus alone. 


THE FIELD, OR SHIRLEY, POPPIES. 

The Shirley Poppies, whose tender fragile flowers grace many gardens at 
the present season, are so named from their association with the Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vicar of Shirley, near Croydon, who raised the series of colours we see around 
us by hybridising and selection. When seed is sown in autumn, the flowers 
appear in late May, even earlier in some seasons, preceding those considerably 
upon plants raised in spring. If one wishes to keep the tender colours pure, 
all alien kinds must be rigorously weeded out. This is a rule that does not 
alter. Neglect means that the whole race will revert to its original form. This 
Poppy is so graceful and beautiful in its infinite variety of soft and pretty colours, 
that it is worth care to preserve in its original beauty. 

THE GREAT SPEARWORT (RANUNCULUS LINGUA). 

A noble water-side flower is this, but as rare in English gardens as the most 
expensive exotic. We have only seen its tall flower stem in one garden, a beautiful 
flower garden in Sussex, where the lakesides are full of flowers interesting in 
their rich variety and luxuriance. How liitle the water-side flowers are thought 
of ; yet here is a Buttercup more imposin, than the Iris, its straight stem bearing 
very large, rich yellow flowers, like the Buttercup of the field magnified. 

Peering through the water-side vegeta- 
tion, one cin gain some conception of 
what is lost to the English garden when 
the beautiful moisture-loving plants are 
neglected. It is, indeed, difficult to tell 
why flints and concrete should form the 
margin to the lake when a world of 
flowers is at hand to fringe the water 
with beauty, not only of flower but of 
leaf too—the Gunneras, Heracleum, 
Iris, and a hundred things as precious. 


IRISES IN IfALIAN OIL JARs. 

We lately noticed an artistic 
feature in Italian oil jars filled with 
the German Iris. The result was 
happy in the extreme, the beautiful 
glaucous pointed leaves of the Iris, 
cool in colouring, associating well with 
the colour of the jar. Even without 
flowers this ‘jar gaidening” is 
successful, but the rich blue flowers 
in May increase the charm of this 
arrangement. This brings us near to 
the tub gardening, which is a delightful 
phase of plant growing properly con- 
sidered.. Agapanthuses, Myrtles, 
Sweet Verbena or Lemon plant, and 
many other things, are full of charm 
and quaint beauty when thus grown. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
--We gladly help readers who require 


Copyright. —_ assistance in gardening matters. 
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F the many striking fea- 
tures of the Norfolk 
Broads, one of the 

most interesting is their ap- 
pearance in country which, as 
yne drives over it, is as un- 
likely as any in England in 
which to expect such scenery, 
Pace the railway guide-books, 
many of the most interesting 
3roads are not in the “ Broad 
district,’’ so called, at all. You 
drive over the usual undu- 
lating, sound, highly-cultivated 
enclosed country of East 
Anglia, with good country 
seats, high farming, corn, oats, 
woods, pheasants, parks, hares, 
and sheep, and suddenly dip 
down into a valley, not a wide 
one, and there is a narrow, 
deep river, a dozen wherries 
sailing on it, and by the edge 
of that river, like overflows, 
but set amid quite sound corn- 
fields and pastures, are two or 
three shining broads, with all 
their wealth of sedges, alders, 
fish, and fowl, like a bit 
carved out of a fen, and 
set in the most artificial 
arable country possible to 
imagine. In other words, the 
Broads are not in a few—not part, that is, of a great area 
of what was primitive swamp, but either peculiar adjuncts 
of the Norfolk rivers or parts remaining from a great estuary 
once known as the Garienis ostium—marshes if you like, 
but not fen. The Norfolk Fen is exactly on the other side of 
the county, and forms part of the great Fen proper, whose 
waters enter the Wash, and has nothing whatever in common 
with the country of the Broads. We mention these points 
because writers who have only seen the Broads from the water 
are apt to imagine them as parts of a continuous fen, which 
they are not, except in part on the lower half-tidal reaches of 
the Yare by Breydon Water, and the region formed by the 
lower waters of the Ant, Thurn, and lower Bure, which is 
a riverine marsh, into which the sea might break, and does 
occasionally break, through the Horsey sand-hills, and thence 
inland, 

Wroxham Broad, of which we give a series of illustrations, 
is only seven miles from Norwich itself, and Norwich, as every- 
one knows, lies in the heart of the ‘* enclosed county ” of Norfolk, 
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WROXHAM 





A BACK-WATER. Copyright. 
and just under such high and dry hills as Mousehoid Heath. 
To Wroxham at the end of July, the holiday public are wont to 
go in crowds for Wroxham Regatta. How beautiful and 
aitractive the place is, especially for people coming from a large 
semi-industrial town like Norwich, may be judged from the 
pictures. For some time the regatta was discontinued, but it is 
once more revived, and likely to be as popular as ever. The 
Broad is one of a group set on the higher part of the river Bure, 
and is a good example of the curious physical conditions by 
which these lakes and pools can lie in such close proximity to a 
totally different landscape. Into the ancient Garienis ostium, 
or great estuary of old, which lay about where Yarmouth 
and the Yarmouth Marshes now are, ran two main rivers, the 
Wensum, on which Norwich stands, and the Bure, with the Ant 
and the Thurn as tributaries. Between the upper waters of 
these systems of rivers lay quite considerable hills; yet the 
valleys which they cut contain as fine broads as the flats and 
levels of the old estuary lower down. Thus a five-mile drive 
from Norwich takes you to the Bure, and there in rapid 
succession are such charming 
and unlooked-for lakes as 
Hoveton (two broads, one 
strictly private), Wroxham, 
Salhouse, South Walsham 
Broad, and Ranworth Decoy. 
There are old marsh-lands 
joining these, and in some 
places wide levels like bits of 
Holland. But hills, good 
woods, fine houses, and agri- 
culture are generally close at 
hand. Mr. Henry Stevenson, 
the most eminent of recent 
Norfolk naturalists, thus sums 
up what we may call the 
‘material elements” of this 
Wroxham district :—‘ Twisting 
and turning in its dubious 
course, the river itself resem- 
bles the main channel of some 
broad, its narrow waters being 
still further contracted by en- 
croaching vegetation. Drainage 
has effected but little change 
in these districts, preserved as 
they are for the most part for 
sporting purposes.” Each pro- 
perty along the river has its bit 
of covert, of broad or of wet 
copse, in which not only ducks 
but pheasants abide in num- 
bers. The broad-side and 
river sedges and osiers attract 
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after the corn is cut, and they 
are most difficult to kill in 
these thick wet coverts. To 
refer once more to the 
naturalist’s description: ‘‘ Deep 
sedgy ‘ronds’ or masses of 
reed and rushes shut out at 
times the adjacent marshes.” 
This is the case; but 
often there are no “adjacent 
marshes,” but cornfields or 
sound meadows, as at 
Hoveton. Where these are 
you are in the district which 
Mr. Stevenson loved best, the 
wider region of flats. ‘*On 
one side a expanse of 
swampy ground, relieved here 
and there with belts of alder 
and birch, or dwarf coverts, 
suggestive of pheasants and 
woodcocks in autumn, blends 
broad with broad ; on the other 
slight recess in the 
waving reed screen is covered 
with a profusion of water-lilies ; 
or an alder carr, fringing the 
water’s edge, casts a shade in 
contrast to the surrounding 
glare. But at almost all 
points of the rivers, as well 
as of the broads which abut on them, there are two great 
and permanent charms. One is the astonishing survival 
of the birds natural to this series of lakes and rivers, and 
the other the silence and seclusion which even now is found 
there in the unfashionable months—especially in early spring 
and late autumn. From June till mid-September there are 
too many people and too little ‘broad.’” = But in mid-Sep- 
tember the old charm once more asserts itself. As for the birds, 
there is every reason to believe that they are increasing, not 
diminishing. The great crested grebe is becoming quite common 
So is the shoveller duck on certain broads. Probably 
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the bittern will in time be coaxed back, or be made so much of 
when he comes tbat he will come again and bring his family 
with him. 


The preserved Broads and back-waters breed plenty 
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BREA M-F1ISHING. Copyright, 
of wild duck and teal, snipe, redshank, and black-headed gulls (at 
Hoveton), and there are plenty of plover, sand-pipers, kestrels, 
short-eared owls (in the autumn), coots, dabchicks, water-hens, 
and some of the rarer rails. Small river birds swarm there, 
especially the reed-warblers, one of whose nests is shown in the 
present article. Besides these, on the adjacent rough meadows, 
are immense numbers of ground-breeding birds—larks, pipits, 
wagtails, buntings, and others that have replaced species like 
the black tern which have deserted the Broads. 

Botany, especially its fascinating branch dealing with water- 
side and aquatic plants, should be the pursuit of every visitor to 
the Broads. It will add twenty per cent. to the interest of the 
visit. There are found, in perfection never equalled elsewhere 
in this country, the flora as well as the fauna of rivers. If to 
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this be added some knowledge of the shelly creatures and insects 
living in such places, the naturalist may even discover a new 
British species on the Broads. The coarse fishing beats that 
obtained anywhere else in the kingdom in quantity, and is not 
easily surpassed in quality. Eel catching is a large and 
profitable industry, good pike abound, so do good tench, while 
roach, perch, and bream make up by numbers for lack of size. 
Wroxham Broad was formerly celebrated for its pike. Mr. 
Christopher Davies, the rates sacey of the district, tells a story 
that if anyone were to swim a brood of ducklings across part of 
Wroxham, the young ones would be seen disappearing as the 
pike took them down. From twenty to forty stone weight of 
eels are taken in the ‘ sets” in a night, and an illegal trawler in 
one of the rivers actually caught £12 worth of eels the first 
night. It is rather sad to think that many of the Broads are 
likely to disappear, not because they are interfered with, but 
because Nature is left to herself. The vegetation, both in t'1e 
water and out of the water, is so astonishingly luxuriant that its 
decay chokes up the Broads more quickly than the stream or the 
forces of decomposition can clear them. This is especially the 
case when reeds and rushes are left uncut on the preserved 
Broads to give cover to wildfowl. The decayed reeds subside, 
bog-moss and tussocks grow up, and soon a dog can run where 
pike and eels swam a few years before. 

Wroxham has been called the ‘Queen of the Broads.” It 
certainly is a perfect place for small yacht and boat sailing. 
This has become enormously popular of late years all round the 
coast, and there is scarcely a harbour or estuary where some of 
the ingenious craft now invented for the purpose are not seen. 
Fin keels and bulb keels are not suited for the waters of this 
Broad, which are too shallow for such contrivances; but, like 
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many other waters, it and its fellow Norfolk lakes will probably 
develop a special type of boat for racing, just as it has produced 
the wherries for the carriage of goods. Ten-tonners and four- 
tonners will give place to smaller and handier boats, the more so 
as getting the larger craft to the scene of the regatta has always 
been a difficult task. 
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A COUNTRY RAT-HUNT; By an Eye-witness. 


TY O formal invitations to attend had been issued, but it was known all over 
Cloverfields that, on the coming Thursday, it was Farmer Giles’ inten- 

tion to remove ‘‘ the last o’ the ould hayrick” from his field; and, a 
‘power of rats ” being known to have made their home in its fragrant recesses, 


sport might be expected when the last load of the hay was carried. News of 


any description quickly circulates through small village communities in the 
present day, and did so even more in those duller times—-some thirty or forty 
years ago—of which we now write. For quiet as country places may be 
nowadays, bicycle riders and the parcels post and the multiplication of railways 
have broken up much of the absolute stagnation of the old-world rural life. 
Cloverfields seldom knew a more exciting day than that on which the rat-hunt 
in the ‘* Four-acre Field” was organised. Every dog in the parish, and all 
the bipeds who owned (or were owned by) dogs, were duly assembled when the 
appointed hour came for the hay-carting ; and many human spectators came 
without the excuse of a dog at all. Boys, who swarm everywhere, of course 
appeared in force, sometimes in company with a sharp little terrier who was 
jointly owned by some four or five lads, and these parties-—-boys and dogs— 
did no small execution when the hour of battle arrived. Smart young ‘farmers 
of sporting tendencies had sauntered over with young dogs who were either 
“dead on rats” already or about to be entered for the noble pastime of rat- 
slaying, and there was a good assemblage of Farmer Giles’ own labourers, 
armed with pitchforks. Children returning from school hung on the outskirts 
of the crowd, and there were other even more unauthorised spectators, who, 
though well aware that they had no right to be present, were yet resolved to 
‘snatch a fearful joy ” by indulgence in an unpermitted amusement. Among 
such persons was Miss Effie, the rector’s twelve year old daughter, who, being 
some ten or eléven years younger than her two staid, discreet sisters, had grown 
up into a veritable spoilt child and hoyden—‘ more like a boy than a girl,” as 
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THE COTTAGE OF ROSES. 


her mother would often sigh. It is needless to say that, had the home 
authorities been aware that Miss Effie (and the rectory terrier) were assisting at 
the rat-hunt, scandal and indignation would have followed ; but the young lady 
had seen her mother and sisters safely jogging off in the rectory pony chaise to 
the neighbouring town, and was aware that several hours would elapse before 
their shopping and other business there was completed, while the good old 
rector himself was shut in his study, too engrossed with his great work upon the 
Gnostic heresy of the second century to heed any events which were occurring 
in the nineteenth. 

So Miss Effie, with her hair streaming down her back, and Puck, the 
terrier, cantering at her heels, arrived to take up a front place among the 
assistants at the fray; and to be there confronted with a similar out of bounds 
truant, in the shape of *‘ Jarge,” the rectory gardener’s lad, who was supposed 
by his father (the rectory gardener) to be now industriously weeding the cabbage 
beds, but who, like his young mistress, had escaped from lawful tasks to ‘‘ see the 
foon.” With one swift glance the youthful conspirators signed their compact for 
compounding a felony ; and each felt assured of the other’s silence. The school- 
boy nephews of old Madam Pritchard at the Hall had also come off on the sly, 
and had inveigled the old lady’s fat poodle into accompanying them. Poor Fido, 
fatigued by the unaccustomed walk, lay panting in the sun, watching with very 
languid interest the movements about the hayrick which were already attracting 
keen attention on the part of some of the dogs—who could ‘* smell a rat.” 
Slowly and silently, in the usual bucolic fashion, the farm labourers forked away 
at the masses of hay from the rick. At first nothing stirred ; then as the rick 
palpably dwindled, a stray rodent or two would dash out, to be promptly pounced 
upon and killed by some of the terriers. But the real excitement was to come. 
Gradually a slight movement was perceptible at the base of the rick, and the 
ratting dogs began to show symptoms of restlessness, scratching and whining round 
the dwindling mass of hay. Rats by threes, fours, tens, now began to sally forth; 
and the labourers, with their pitchforks, drew nearer round the stack, and jobbed 
at the creatures who escaped the first pounce of the dogs. 

But now—now—came the supreme moment. Almost the last load of the hay 
had been lifted, when suddenly, like the breaking of a string of beads, came a 
rush of rats from their fastnesses :— 


‘- Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens.” 
All around the haystack the ground was suddenly dark with a moving multitude. 
Then arose the cry—the roar of battle. Dogs of every description, whether of 
o:thodox ratting breed or no, flung themselves tumultuously into the fray ; their 
owners shouted encouragement, and hit out wildly with sticks and pitchforks, 
sometimes (as many a sharp yelp testified) striking the animals whom they 
designed to assist, rather than those whom they intended to destroy ; as a candid 
seventeenth century physician confessed was sometimes the case with professors 
of the healing art. ‘* At the best,” remarked a Court physician to Madame 
de Maintenon, ‘‘ we doctors are like a man blindfolded, who strikes with a stick 
in the dark. Sometimes, when we are fortunate, our blow falls on the disease, 
and destroys it ; at other times it falls on the patient, and kills him.” 
To return to our rats; the fortune of war did not wholly incline to one side. 

The rodents, as if conscious that their fate was desperate, did not surrender 
without a sturdy fight. Here and there an adroit and well-trained terrier 
pounced upon his prey, killed it in a moment, tossed it in the air, and looked 
promptly about for another victim; but the attacking party were not all thus 
fortunate. Probably, could the opinion of the dogs have been taken on ‘the 
matter, they would have expressed themselves strongly regarding the hindrance 
caused by the presence of the crowd of excited human spectators, who pressed 
close to see and to take a part (too often an unskilful one) in the fray. Madam 
Pritchard’s nephews, in their eagerness, fell upon the rectory terrier, and nearly 
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crushed him flat ; ‘‘ Jarge,” aiming at a big rat with his pitchfork, sent its prongs 
through Miss Effie’s dress, and ripped off half her muslin skirt. Another 
labourer, armed with a stout cudgel, dealt Farmer Giles so sturdy a blow across 
the shins, that for some minutes afterwards that good man’s exclamations might 
justly be described as ‘‘absolutely sulphurous.” Many a grim old rat turned 
fiercely at bay like a boar, and became himself the attacker. All over the field 
the battle was now raging, and cases it was the dogs who were running 
about, yelping 


some 
piteously, with one or more rats hanging on to their ears or noses. 
Poor fat Fido, who had profited by the temporary preoccupation of his school- 
boy owners to fall into a quiet slumber, was des ined to learn that even a 
peaceful non combatant, if he adventures himself on a battle-field, runs equal 
risks with the actual fighters. A savage old rat, driven to desperation, had now 
fastened himself on one of Fido’s drooping ears, and the unhappy old dog was 
careering wildly round the field, uttering yelps of pain and fear. 

But with all their valour, the rats were fighting a losing battle ; they were 
hopelessly outmatched and outnumbered. The field was, darkened by the 
slain, and the victors began to rake the dead and the dying together in heaps. 
The excitement was over. Miss Effie, ruefully regarding her tattered skirt, 
hurried back to the Rectory to make up some plausible excuse for the condition 
of her raiment; ‘‘ Jarge” fled to his cabbage bedss Farner Giles limped into 
his house, still rubbing his injured leg, and muttering ‘a word my Muse will not 
repeat.” The schoolboys from the Hall slunk back rather discomfited, with 
the wailing Fido following at their heels—would the dog’s wounded ear be 
remembered against them when it came to a question of their aunt’s tip at their 
departure? But, with all its 
excitement in the 
spectators but would gladly have attended a similar function the next week could 


one have been orzanised. 
es 
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casualties, the rat-hunt had been a welcome 


dullness of existence at Cloverfields; and not one of the 













ANNOUNCING THE 
[To THE 
Sir,—I am writing on the eve of what I conceive to be the biggest cricket 


RESULT OF THE * TOSS.” 
Epirork oF “CouNntRY LIFE.” 

match of the year—Gentlemen 7. Players at Lord’s—and I write as a country 
cousin who pays frequent visits to London for the object of seeing good cricket. 
In the cause of all us country cousins I wish to know whether it would not be 
possible for the captains of the respective sides, either in person or by proxy, to 
perform that important ceremony known as ‘‘tossing for the innings” a little earlier 
than they do, Why should they not toss the evening before the match, or even 
a day or two before the match, so that the result could be advertised in the 
papers in time for us to arrange our coming to London accordingly 2? My point 
is this : I care comparatively little to see the Players’ batting ; and that view, I 
believe, is shared by a good many, though of course there may be some whose 
tastes are precisely opposite and who love to look on at professional batting and 
amateur fielding. But in any case, whether this or the other is our point of view, 
we should know what chance we had of gratifying our respective tastes if we 
knew a little earlier who had won the toss, and we could then arrange things 
accordingly. As it is, I may journey up to London and spend the day there 
watching Players batting, and be unable to come up the next day and see the 
Gentlemen bat ; whereas, had I known who had won the toss, I might have 
made different disposition of my time. Of course I am fully aware that the 
winning of the toss does not necessarily imply the taking of first innings-—that is 
a point that mzs¢ be decided on the morning of the match. But knowing which 
side had won the spin of the coin would give us a very fair idea of which side 
we were likely to see *‘ in” and which * out” when we reached Lord’s, whereas 
on the present plan we are altogether in the dark. Hoping that you will 
kindly insert this letter 


opinion in support from some other and more influential country cous'ns.— 
AN OLD CRICKETER. 

[Any proposed departure from recognised lines in so conservative a game as 
cricket always comes to one with something of a sense of shock; but on 
consideration we really cannot see any objection to the proposal of ‘* An O.d 
Cricketer,” and its adoption might be a great boon to other spectators besides 
country cousins, —ED. ] 
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A POND DIFFICULTY. 
[To tHe Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—-Can you suggest any way of dealing with a small round pond in a garden 
filled to the depth of 2/t. or 3ft. by surface water in spring and winter, and for 
the most part dry and covered with couch grass in summer? The bznks, some 
5ft. or 6ft. deep, are well covered with shrubs and rock plants, but the basin of the 
pond at this time of year is a terrible eyesore, and is unfortunately very conspicuous, 
Lordering as it does on the main drive to the house. ARTHUR FORSTER 


[We should say the wisest plan would be to fill up the pond referred to, 
As the water which fills it in winter and spring is only surface water, even if this 
were retainable it would be stagnant and possibly objectionable during hot 
summer weather. The flag iris and its variegated variety might be planted in it, 
and these would bear their leafage during the summer when the pond was dry, 
and disappear during the winter and early spring while it held water, but we 
should be inclined to fill it up.-—Ep. ] 


THE BORZOI AS A HOUSEHOLD PET. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—Will you allow me to correct the impression ‘* Birkdale ” gives of Borzois 
in your kennel news. He says the Borzoi ‘‘ will never be common in this country, 
its chief characteristics not being such as to make it a household pet.” They are 
gentle in disposition, very affectionate, reliable house dogs, and good com- 
panions; they are highly nervous, and so are often misjudzed ; they are not 
quarrelsome, which is a great point in their favour. I speak as a large breeder, 
and from some years of experience with the breeds; I don’t say you can import 
one from a hunting kennel, and make it domesticated at once, but English-bred 
ones are certainly all I have said. There are generally three or four running 
about my house, and they invariably sleep in my room at night, and strangers 
who come to see my kennels always remark about the dogs being so wonder- 
fully good-tempered, and they say that it is supposed to be that they are 
quarrelsome ; when they stroke them and speak to them the dogs always 
want to be caressed, and one naturally feels hurt when the dogs get a bad name 
without a just cause. If any of your readers doubt my assertion, they are wel- 
come to call and see my kennels at any time by appointment. ‘* Birkdale ” also 
makes another mistake when he says Champion Saladin; Saladin was never a 


champion, although a very good doz.-—-M. MusGRAVE, Borzoi Kennels, 
Wandsworth, 
MR. LONG’S DOGS’ BILL. 
[To THE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—The announcement of the withdrawal of the above unpopular measure has 


caused widespread satis‘action throughout the country. Both parties in the 
House had agreed in its condemnation, and there can be little doubt but that 
Mr. Balfour had good grounds for having, as he stated, ‘* abandoned all hope of 
its becoming law.” As one who has been in the thick of the fight against this Bill, 
may I be allowed to say that it was not alone on account of one or two objec- 
tionable clauses in it that this fight has been so resolute and prolonged, but 
rather because, from its first to its last line, it was practically the endorsement 
of the objectionable methods with which Mr. Long has plagued the country ever 
since he has held the reins at the Board of Agriculture. What those methods 
are we all know. Irrational and partial muzzling upon ill-certified cases of 
rabies, wholesale slaughter of healthy dogs, brutal bludgeoning by the police, 
hound exemption, rewards to the police for dog seizure, the persistent snubbing 
of local authorities, and perpetual inter‘erence with the rights of dog-owners 
in their own property---these are the methods that have heen the order of the 
day under Mr. Long’s rule, and they one and all find their endorsement in this 
ill-considered attempt at legislation. The country, however, has refused to 
permit such an endorsement, and the Bill, practically kilied by the voice of the 
people, has had to be withdrawn. ‘‘ We will have none of this man and his 
methods,” is the meaning put into words of the ceaseless flow of petitions into 
the House, the protest meetings, and electioneering opposition to the Govern- 
ment, which have been going on ever since this Bill had its first reading. Mr. 
Long has fought his fight with the country, and has been worsted ; it now only 
remains for him to withdraw, after his Bill, from the department he has belittled 
and the Cabinet which he has led through the depths of unpopularity to the verge 
of wreckage.—FRED. E. PirKIs, Hon. Treasurer National Canine Defence 
Fund, 
A SEVERE LOSS BY LIGHTNING. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CouNtTRY LIFE.”’] 

S12,-—I am sending to you a photograph of a group of cattle lying as they fell 
after being struck by lightning. One often hears of a 
solitary beasi being killed in this manner, but it is, I 
hope, a rare occurrence that so severe a loss as _ this 
picture represents fal!s upon English cattle-owners. There 
are a couple of tall elms close together, and standing apart 
from other trees, in the centre of a field at Shardiow, near 
Derby, and the cattle had evidently gone under these to 
shelter during a short but heavy storm on Sunday, June 
26th. Fourteen as fine carcases as one could wish to sce 
were found huddled close together, while a fifteenth dead 
beast lay ¢h.7¢v-'2vo yardsaway. This latter was evidently 
making its way to join the rest when the electric fluid 
threw it almost on its back. A faint blue line could be 
traced on the stomach of this beast, but that was the only 
sign of the cause of death that I cou'd distinguisn 
amongst them all. It was a shocking sight, the rigidity 
of the limbs, standing stiffly out, and not having fallen 
towards the ground, making it a ghastly scene. But 
perhaps this only showed how much more mercifully 
sudden was the end of these poor brutes than that which 
the most careful slaughterer cari accomplish. The flash 
of lightning which did so much destruction was remarked 
by several persons here as particularly vivid, and it was 
timed at eight minutes past four in the afternoon with 
the remark, ‘‘That’s done some‘hing.” The cattle 
belonged to Mr. Joseph Marshall, of this parish.—R. 
LETHBRIDGE FARMER (Rector of Shardlow). 
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from the high road thence by Wonersh to Cranleigh, 
lies Great Tangley Manor, a house of- very unusual 
interest, which has many claims upon the interest of readers 
of Country Lire. It will appeal to them by its truly English 
picturesqueness and beauty, by the fact that it lies in a charming 
region of rural Surrey, by its delightful gardens, and, as the 
writer trusts, more than all because it is a goodly mansion 
recovered from decay, restored to its ancient state from the 
lowly condition of a rustic farmhouse, and brought to the con- 
dition in which we see it, by the exercise of taste and skill, and 
by the care of its owner’s hand. It was no small achievement 
to regenerate Great Tangley Manor from its recent uses, and to 


A BOUT three miles south-east of Guildford, and a mile away 
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England is full even now of the dwelling-places of former times. 
The writer knows not a few where the rustic housewife kindles 
her fire on the hearth of the forgotten lord. Something there is 
in the panelling, or aloft in plaster perhaps, of his ancient 
heraldry, with many a sentence carved in a strange, unfamiliar 
tongue. She has bedaubed the oaken wainscot with whitewash, 
clothes from the washing are hung on the rail of the minstrels’ 
gallery, and broad sheets of glass fill the place of beautiful 
latticed panes. But the old builders were men whose pegged 
and jointed oak, whose solid stonework, and whose mellow brick 
will long defy the blasts of time. As was the case at Tangley 
Manor, the panelling is often sound, and the timber generally 
substantial, so that, with intelligent interest and the exercise of 





F. M. Good. 


replace its surroundings of kitchen gardens, stables, cow-sheds, 
y ~ e . . 

cig and barns, by the beautiful and wholly appropriate 
pleasure grounds which now adorn it Here, we think, is a 


— work in the domain of country life. Wherever we go 
€ meet, with a frequency that begets indifference, such evi- 


— of decay in the shires—deserted mansions, ruined gateways, 
: re moats, and other marks of the changed conditions 
house Pe i it is a real pleasure to find an old manor 
eae — as been recovered from obscurity. Not that at 
ceblene how ey any check has been put upon agriculture, for the 
ouse and gardens are surrounded by a farm of about 

740 acres, all well cultivated and prosperous. 
May the example of Mr. Flower be the inspiration of many. 


THE COVERED 
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care, such places are not seldom capable of being regenerated 
from decay. Can there be anything more satisfactory to the 
lover of country life than such work as that Mr. Flower has so 
successfully accomplished at Tangley ? ee 

Great Tangley is a place of known antiquity, and a com- 
mentator on the Loseley MSS. declares that here was “a home- 
stead in Saxon time.” In this there is nothing improbable, for 
what is more likely than that, when Ella had sacked Anderida, 
the place long since named Pevensey, and slain ‘“‘all that 
dwelt therein,” some of his savage followers should have 
laid their hearth-fires in the beautiful and sheltered valley of 
the Tillingbourne. After the conquest, William gave the manor 
to Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and it remained in royal hands 
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until Henry I. granted it to Eustace de 
Bretteville. Again it returned to the 
Crown, and again and again was 
granted out. 

King John, according to the 
country people, had a hunting lodge 
on the site of the present manor house. 
The place finally passed from the Crown 
in 1173, when John granted it to John 
de Fay, son of the fierce and rebellious 
Ralph de Fay, Seneschal of Aquitaine, 
who himself had possessed it. It then 
descended from parent to child until 
the year 1572, passing, however, by the 
marriage of heiresses, to the great 
families of Braose, Mowbray, and 
Howard. It would appear that the 
existing house was built in the time 
of the Howards, for, shortly before 
the execution of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, Lord High 
Treasurer and Earl-Marshal, in 1572, 
the manor was sold to John Caryl, a 
member of a great Catholic family, who 
altered it considerably. 

It was he who added the beautiful 
half-timbered front in 1582, a date 
which was carved, and still remains, in 
four places on the exquisitely chiselled 
oaken brackets which support some of 
the quaint overhanging lattice windows, 
and notably over the characteristic 
Tudor arch of the entrance door. The 
ornamental timber-work of John Cary] 
is singularly picturesque, though of a 
type more commonly met with in Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire, per- 
haps, than in Surrey. From the des- 
cendants of Caryl the Manor of Tangley 
passed in the last century to Sir 
Fletcher Norton, Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and from the Speaker’s 
descendant, Lord Grantley, Mr. Wick- 
ham Flower bought the manor house 
and farm in the year 1884. 

Of any buildings at Tangley more 
ancient than the house of Henry VII.’s 
time, altered by John Caryl in Eliza- 
beth’s days, no remains exist above 
ground; but, beneath the soil, within 
the walls of that delightful enclosed 
court in front of the house, and in the 
grounds that are contained within the 
moat, are the foundations of buildings 
of immense strength and of much 
greater antiquity. These have not yet 
been explored, but they are evidences 
of a far older dwelling-place and of an 
earlier day. Britons, Romans, Pro- 
vincials, and Saxons succeeded one 
another. Later pilgrims who followed 
the ancient way along the Hog’s Back 
and the crest of the North Downs, from 
Southampton to Canterbury, looked 
over the chosen spot. One Roman coin 
of the time of Lucius Verus, with 
Roman glass and pottery, many coins 
of the Middle Ages, iron and _ stone 
cannon-balls, spurs, and other evidences 
of antiquity, have been dredged out of 
the moat at Great Tangley. The tim- 
bers of the end of the great hall of 
King Henry VII.’s time, and the sup- 
ports of the railings that enclosed the 
minstrels’ gallery, are still to be seen in 
the chamber over the principal sitting- 
room of the present house, which, 
except for the  half-timbered front 
already alluded to, added to it in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, is part of the 
older structure. 

It became necessary, however, for 
Mr. Flower to effect some changes at 
the house. About a hundred years ago 
a considerable part of it on the east 
side had been taken down by the Lord 
Grantley of the time, and it was at 
this time that the manor house began 
to be occupied as a farm, the space 
within the moat being mostly devoted 
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= to fruit and kitchen gardens. The 
e de a principal structural alterations made by 























the the new owner were the addition of a 
was building at the west end, and of the 
quaint covered way, in 1886, and of the 
the library, and the rooms over it, in the 
ge year 1897- The architect was Mr. ala 
use. ; Philip Webb, who, inspired by the ; . : Ae 
wn 2 spirit of the old builders, has designed eo: 4 ; eine au a 
ohn & features excellently in consonance with anYai\ TAK RN 
ious : older portions of the manor house. — . ' 
ine, Great care was exercised in one ie | KS | # | 
hen everything that could be retained, and PASS he vi esy j nh ee eee! 
nti] the Slee timbers of the old front A KAAR AAA PRT aac 
the still bear the marks and seams that the ( - a 
reat weather has worn in 300 years. The cf a 
and a internal fitting and adaptation of the "ie 
the a house was a too of “ie care, and pri ons aaa ed 3? ae 
ime - now Great Tangley Manor House will 
fore 3 rank among the most interesting houses 
ard, a in Surrey. 
igh = The gardens and grounds which 
572, Pa we depict, and shall further describe, 
a € are, as will be seen, in happy relation 
who ae with the house. They cover a space of , 
5 between six and seven acres, with fine : z A 
‘iful 4 light alluvial soil. The foliage of a THE OLD TIMBER HOUSE. bianca 
late | chestnut, poplar, and elm falls naturally 
;, in S into the scheme, and the moat, with 
led a its quaint bridges, the yew hedges, 
e of and the enclosed court are wholly satis- 
Ws, . factory and charming. The formation 
stic of these gardens and grounds was con- 
lhe ducted chiefly in the autumn and winter 
ary] of 1884, shortly after Mr. Flower had 
a ‘ purchased the place. « At that time 
an- H there existed no ornamental gardens 
er- - or grounds whatever. With the excep- 
Jes- “ tion of the old orchard within the 
‘ley e moat, and the great elms that border 
Sir 4 the lane from Wonersh Common, all 
use the trees and shrubs and the yew and 
er’s beech hedges have been planted in and 
ick- since 1885. A body of about eighteen 
use labouring men worked under directions 
given to them week’ by week, as to 
lore the operations to be conducted in the 
I.’s ae week ensuing, and the gardens and 
iza- 4 grounds, in this way, were completed, 
ove as they now are, within a period of 
hin about six months. The leading idea 
sed : was evidently to produce a natural 
ihe : arrangement in proper keeping of 
the ] character and quaintness with the 
ngs : house. 
uch q The first work undertaken was . 
yet the complete excavation of the moat,  ¢ yy, Good. AN IRIS GROUP. Copyright—" C.L." 
ces a and the earth removed was thrown up 
Pan ] so as to level the adjoining land, while a aw, lo 
ben: é the water of a pond which is fed by a * regs 
one q stream passing through the valley of 
ved # the Tillingbourne was admitted at the 
ack 4 north end, and flows towards the Wey 
‘om es from the north-west corner. Additions 
ked 4 have been made from time to time 
oin i upon the same system, but no formal 
ith ¥ plan has been laid down, and no written 
ins ‘ direction given. Great Tangley gardens 
one have thus a delightfully spontaneous 
ces character, but their features have been 
of dictated by good judgment and experi- 
im- ence taste. On the north and west 
of i sides the space between the moat and 
up- : the house is occupied by the old 
the ; orchard, and on the south front there 
in @ 1S a square enclosed court, planted as 
ng- a a flower garden and lawn. The enclos- 
ch, S Ing walls are very old, the parts on the 
ont southern and eastern sides being of the 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. They are of 
the Bargate stone, and are loopholed, per- 
haps for purposes of defence in lawless 
for times, These walls are of great 
at thickness and strength, and when Mr. 
10 Flower bought the place an apple tree, 
ast apparently self-planted, was growing 
ord out of them. As regards the enclosed 
at court in front of the house, recourse was 
yan had to the advice of Mr. Philip Webb, 0" 
Ace the architect, and all must agree * 4. Good, THE PERGOLA WALK, Casinetencies 
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that the effect is most charming. We are glad to know that Mr. should inspire other owners of beautiful old houses to undertake 





Flower is preparing a volume upon the history of Great Tangley like work to that he has accomplished. We propose to describe 
Manor from its early days to the present time. His example the gardens more in detail in another article. 
AMES PINNOCK OF HOLKHAM : 
[) 4 - oa 
Jz | 1S 1 Ni ; 7 dl x. . eS 
ANY an English village contains a local immortal in the fore, most wisely, abstains to this day. Their Royal Highnesses 
shape cf some character that has escaped greatness in the Prince and Princess of Wales know him most intimately. 
the great world, but has attained to wide celebrity in There was a day when the Gracious Lady in a small pony carriage 
his own country-side, And few, if any, villages can match—for drove down a lane terminating in a hedge, but it was unnecessary 
to think of surpassing would be high treason ; to think of returni.x. Pinnock walked back- 


our parish champion, Jim Pinnock. All 
his life has been passed in some form of 
sport, chiefly in connection with rod or gun. 
No shooting party at Holkham is complete 
without him, and nobody has ever disputed 
his right to a title of his own invention, 
‘“‘ the skipper of the lake.” He is a big man 
every way—big in bulk, big in voice, big 
in appetite, big in common-sense, big in 
kindly nature, and deservedly big in happy 
notoriety. He has a large and varied 
acquaintance among Royalty. Few sports- 
men who have been in Norfolk have failed 
to hear of him, and absolutely none who 
have been at Holkham have missed the 
honour of an introduction; while there is 
‘ not a little child in the whole parish, six 
miles by three, who does not smile know- 
ingly when * Mr. Pinnock” is mentioned. 
So there can be no doubt whatever that 
the readers of Country Lire should be in- 
troduced to him too. From the photograph 
it would hardly be suspected that he once 
rode postillion, and that horses survived. 
3ut that is the truth. It would be far 
easier to credit that he has been known to 


wards through the hedge, and lo! there was, 
if not a highway, at any rate a way. The 
Prince, after some service rendered, was 
delightfully informed, ‘“*Ah, Highness! I 
once helped yer ma like that!’ He has 
«4 even kept Royalties in order, and more 
than one ata time. They were partridge 
shooting, and the line was not being kept 
quite satisfactorily, when our hero, in the 
well-known whisper which can be _ heard 
a quarter of a mile off, drew attention to the 
fact. But the wrong Royalty responded. 
And in a moment the voice of authority 
pealed forth, ‘Not you, not you, t’other 
Royal Highness!” And then all was well. 
Though he wasa king, he obeyed. It would 
be endless to recount all that one knows of 
Jim. Heis still hale and hearty, though rheu- 
matism rather troubles him. He is not a 
strong churchman, but he possibly has mis- 
givings about his non-appearance, for a 
couple of years ago I heard the whisky lady 
referred to speaking to him about our beau- 
tiful church, and he agreed—hesitatingly. 
as Re And then she added, ‘I suppose you often 
— P- roe, §=98° there?” And he looked doubtful and 








begin his breakfast by disposing of ten her- ites said, ‘‘ Well, you see, I can’t go of a Sunday. 
rings, and that he has defined a leg of mut- OUR PARISH CHAMPION. I’m allus busy. But I’m in generally there 
ton as being too much for one and not once or twice during the week.’”’ We parted 
enough for two. Once I saw his feelings violently outraged by fiom him, and she wanted to know how it was that he was there 
a lady, who ‘nformed him she had never tasted whisky. ona weekday? Then I had to give him away by explaining that 
“What!” he said, “ you never tasted whisky! I tell you what he only went to catch moles and rats in the churchyard. No 


itis, mum, if you once began you'd never leave off.” She there- doubt in his opinion this was near enough to count. SIGMA. 
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ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


N the previous page is an admirable picture of part of one 
of the colleges going to make Oxford Universit . The 
college is St. John’s, which, although it may aot be 

fashionable at the present day, has an ancient and honourable 
history. Moreover, St. John’s is closely connected with one of 
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the oldest of the City companies and schools, the Merchant 
Taylors; and some of her recent scholars from that school, 
notably Mr. Montagu Shearman, have achieved great reputation 
in the athletic world. Like the rest of Oxford, St. John’s was 
loyal and true to Charles 1. during the rebellion, and our 
illustration shows the window in St. John’s which will always be 
associated with his nanie. 
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ENTERED the 
flower-room of the 
Miyakador in 
Brompton Road, where Professor Tanosuke is holding an exhi- 
bition and giving lessons in the Japanese art of flower arrange- 
ment. Tables 
covered with 
Japanese 
drapery are 
placed along 
three sides of 
the room for 
the flowers, 
which are in 
many quaintly 
shaped recep- 
tacles and jars 
of bronze and 
china. Here 
we see a tall 
purple iris 
with its grey- 
green blades, 
there a branch 
of fir with soft 
young shoots 
and a few of 
the old cones 
left, yonder 
bends a cres- 
cent-likespray 
of Solomon s 
seal following 
in outline tke 
half - moon 
shape of the 
vessel, and 
perhaps most 
beautiful of all 
are the boughs 
of may, lilac, 
and fruit blos- 
som. This 
flower ar- 
rangement 
comes home 
to all as a 
revelation, and 
we recognise 
an art which 
is instinct with 
beauty and 
poetic feeling. 
It was told to 
me first by 
an art-loving 
sister, who 
later gave me 
Mrs. Earle’s 
delightful 
** Pot - Pourri 
from a Surrey — Copyright IRIS IN FAN-SHAPED 
Garden,” say- 

ing, “See! thou lover of gardens and kitchen gardens, 
here is something to keep thee happy!” and gratefully 
turning the pages of this book I came to the appendix by Lady 
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Constance Lytton, which gives a detailed account of the flower 
arrangement. ‘That it differs entirely from our method is evident 
at the first glance. We of the West have our dear little nosegay, 
our beautiful but ponderous bouquet, and many artificial designs, 
cuch as crown and cross, wreath, anchor, harp, festoon; but, to 
quote from 
Mr. Conder, 
the Japanese 
finds it im- 
possibie thus 
‘to dissociate 
the charm he 
findsin flowers 
from their re- 
lation to stem 
and — leafage, 
from. their 
functions — in 
landscape, 
from all in fact 
that contri- 
butes to their 
vitality, 
growth, and 
attractiveness 
when _bloom- 
ing inanatural 
state . 
a blossom to 
him is a mere 
fragment, a 
morsel of 
beautiful 
plumage, un- 
less he can 
associate it in 
his mind with 
the vegetation 
to which it be- 
longs”; in 
short, that the 
Japanese “ de- 
signer seeks 
first to convey 
a suggestion 
of natural 
growth . 
he has dis- 
covered  ccr- 
tain prevail- 
ing laws of 
line ramifi- 
cation and 
grouping in 
vegetable 
growth, and it 
is upon his in- 
terpretation 
ofthese that he 
bases the con- 
ventiona: 
DISH; KO STYLE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” rules of his 
art, carefully 
discarding certain forms which, though abounding in Nature, 
are, to his discriminating observation, indicative of accident 
or deformity. For whereas Nature in her abundance provides 
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comp2nsation for such vagaries, he perceives that in his 
abbreviated and impressionist productions such failings would 
stand out uncondoned. The arranger of flowers, therefore, 
takes certain lines which to him express power, beauty, and 
balance of growth.” 

The surface of the water represents the groun/, as Mr. 
Tanosuke expressed it, and the lines adopted are odd in number, 
three, five, seven, nine, and spring from a common point or root, 
and the greatest care is taken to arrange flowers or branches in 
relation to the place they occupied in a landscapz. For instance, 
‘he branching fir belonging to a mountain tree is placed in a 
high bronze jar, while the reeds and kingcups coming from 
valley and stream are arranged in a low shallow dish, and the 
kingcups are slightly bunched up in a rock-like manner. There 
are many schools of this flower-art, such as the Shinsho, 
Sekishin, Kodo, Hana-no-moto, Rikkeva, B’sho, Ikenobo, I<o, 
and Enshin, the three last being appirently the best known and 
most popular in England. It would be impossible to give a 
detailed list here of the favourite plants used in these flowe 
arrangements, but among them are cherry azalea, wistaria 
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in 
se Japanese endeavours to follow, and succceds admirably in follow- 
me ing Nature completely. Red, pink, purple, and variegated 
pe colours, we are told, the Japanese classes as ‘strong or male” 
ae colours, white, yellow, and blue being“ female”; and in any 
nd arrangement he uses more of the former than of the latter. 
wie Not many years ago it was by no means uncommon to find a 
ae 4 drawing-room almost devoid of flowers; a plant here and there, 
ral : 
to 
ere ag 
,a 3 
of | 
ul + 
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in 4 
ith ; 
on a 
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he : 
le- 4 
ks : 
ey _ ‘ 
sin Copyright PINE AND LILY; BISHO STYLE. “c.t." 
al ; 
; 4 hydrangea, gardenia, peony, lily, iris, camellia, narcissus, and 
iS- i the best-beloved chrysanthemum, also all kinds of evergreens 
T- a and shrubs; and it should be ever remembered that what is in 
il- season only is prized, ‘‘ the compositions being expressive of the 
of scenery at that particular period of the year.” Mr. Conder tells . 
fj us that “three distinct grades are observed in blossom, that of 
id the bud, the half-opened flower, and the full-blown blossom ; and 
in with leaves, the half-opened leaf, the full leaf, and the reddening 
le or decaying leaf are kept distinct, and each kind has its 
it appropriate place in composition, allotted in accordance with the 
n- laws observed in Nature, when the outermost blossoms and 
yn leaves exposed sooner to the sun or frost mature or redden 
he earliest.” And yet one more point of great interest he tells us, 
n- viz., that this beautiful art includes “a study of the surface of 
is leaves ; the backs of most leaves present a different tone of green 
is from the fronts, and in natural growth, great variety of form, 
ly & texture, and colour is produced by the diversity of leaf arrange- oe 
ec | o- ment, and that in compositions made entirely with large leaves, 
at such as those of the Nuphar japonicum—a kind of orchid—the art 
es of bending, curling, and general distribution of surfaces is very - 





much elaborated.” By this art of bending and cutting, the HYDRANGEA ; HANA-NO-MOTO STYLE. 
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but few “cut” flowers, these being grudgingly gathered and 
stuck in glass or china as a mixed bunch. Who does not 
remember the sprig of pink geranium, the one red rose and b‘t 
of yellow calceolaria, with perhaps a single spray of maidenhair. 
Now, great is the demand, lavish the display; masses of bloom 
and blossom meet the eye in all drawing-rooms, great and small ; 
large sums are spent on the “ floral decorations ” of balls, dinners, 
and suppers. A new enterprise has arisen for struggling gentle- 
women; a new charity also grown into being, for we read con- 
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tinually of contributions ot tlowers for our hospitals, and earnest 
appeals for more; and of flower bazaars in aid of some good 
cause. Very ancient is the Japanese art of flower arrangement, 
having its origin in Buddhist teaching of kindness to animals, of 
care of plant life. The essentials of the Buddhist religion are 
not likely to infect us here, but it were no loss if its gentleness and 
its sense of beauty were breathed into our hard Northern spirit. 
To this end this exhibition, to which the dainty author of ‘ Pot- 
Pourri” has given great aid, will surely tend. L. M. W. 


MARKET.—I. 


T one time it was the ‘ Con- 
vent garden ’”’—garden to 
A. 


the great religious house 
at Westminster that stood beside 
the ford over the Thames. There 
the brethren would come and stroll 
under the fruit trees of their 
orchard; and there—or, we will 
hope, in one sacred portion of it— 
they would inter their dead. The 
picture conjures up a wonderfully 
peaceful scene. 

The scene changed. The gar- 
den passed out of the hands of the 
religious brethren, the religious 
brethren themselves passed away, 
with the change of times and 
manners. The place became 4 
garden, in the original sense, no 
longer. In the buildings that sur- 
rounded it were the favourite 
coffee-houses of the wits and beaux. 
Celebrated painters, Kneller and 
Lely, had their studios under the 
porticos designed by Inigo Jones— 
in a villainously bad light, one is 
constrained to guess. 

The scene changed again. 
The tide of wit and fashion flowed 
westward, beauty and learning de- 
serted the place. When beauty and 
“COUNTRY LiFe.” fashion resorted thither it was 
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under the lamp-light to the opera- 
house, wondering that the home of 
beautiful music should be in such 
smelly surroundings, and wondering 
too, with little learning, why the place 
was called garden—mentally decided 
that it must be because the market 
gardeners sent their flowers up there 
for sale—that accounted well enough 
for the name ‘ garden,” and as for the 
“Covent,” the music had begun before 
they had gone the length of thinking 
about that. 

That is about the extent of the 
opera-going world’s interest or specula- 
tion about Covent Garden. Any con- 
nected with the ducal family of Bedford, 
to whom it belongs, may perhaps have 
enquired a little more curiously, with 
pious gratitude for the rents commanded 
by the property, but to ‘the general’ 
it meant little more. Only, onthe way 
home, in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, from the ball or “ squash ”’ that 
succeeded the feast of music, the car- 
riage will perhaps have been stopped a 
moment by a slight block, or the eyes 
of beauty, at length growing a trifle 
sleepy, will have been startled wide- 
awake again by a thundering roll of a 
great vehicle passing the carriage, and 
the chaperon will say indignantly: “ It’s 
one of those great waggons 
going to Covent Garden Market. 
The drivers are always more 
than half asleep. I wonder 
it’s allowed. The police ought 
to put a stop to it.” 

If only the police did half 
the things that irresponsible 
people say they ought to do 
they would be an uncommonly 
busy set of people. Neverthe- 
less, it is wonderful indeed, as 
our chaperon says, how the 
great lumbering vehicles do go 
along through the streets with- 
out accident, with the drivers, 
again as she accurately says, 
a good deal more than half 
asleep on the mountains of 
cabbages and the like things 
that they are piled with. The 
only explanation is that they 
have gone the same route so 
ofte.1, step for step, that the 
horses might almost be safely 
trusted to take the waggons 
up without a driver at all; 
and, of course, at that hour, the 
streets are not quite so popu- 
lous asat noontide. The photo- 
graph that we are able to re- 
produce of one of these great 
Wwaggons—the driver wonder- 
fully awake and alert, consider- 
Ing-—is interesting, not only 
for its own sake, but also as a 
tour de force of the photographic 
artist, for it was taken just as 
the waggon was CrossING 
Piccapitty Circus at 4-30 
A.M. Photography, according 
to its etymology, means a 
drawing or picture-taking by 
means of light; and this pic- 
ture, taken at that hour, might 
be accepted as a rebuke to 
some of our friends of con- 
tinental Europe who are fond 
of telling us that in our island 
we never see the sun. In 
London, especially, they have 
4 notign that fog is so constant 
as to make night and day indis- 
linguishable. But the truth is 
that frequently, in the summer, 
the early mornings are the 
brightest part of the day. 
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fashion have opened their eyes 
again after the late sleep that 
recruits them for more operas 
and balls, the warm sun _ has 
brought out a haze from the 
earth that had grown chilly in 
the night, and the smoke fog 
has been gathered into it, and 
all is gloom. Whereas, had 
they gone straight from a late 
ball to Covent Garden they 
might have found everything, 
fora few hours, bright, and a 
scene of busy life and resplen- 
dent colour, to say nothing of 
interesting human nature wel. 
worth looking upon. 

At that time the garden 
is AVERITABLE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
The waggons have come 
flowers, fruit, vegetables, all 
kinds of floral produce from all 
lands, have come by road, by 
rail, and by water to this great 
centre, into which they have all 
been focussed by the big city’s — copyrignt 
needsand wealth. Retail dealers 
are busy buying of the wholesale, flower girls passing from stall 
to stall to pick the bouquets and button-holes that will sell best at 
the street corners. Barrels and hampers are piled up in 
seemingly impossible confusion. By degrees the stalls empty, 
the market empties—always relatively, be it said—and in place 
of the delightful odour of fresh fruits and perfumes of fresh 
flowers there is that slight mustiness of decay that offends the 
nostrils of opera-going beauty. 

But the carts are beginning to trundle home again, more 
lightly than they came, though all are not unladen. Here is a 
photograph taken on the return journey at A FavouritTE 
RESTING-PLACE at Kew, where the one waggon is seen highly 
packed, while the other is merely a ‘returned empty.” The 
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explanation is that the former is carrying back refuse of 
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**T found out the mainest difference between a cow pony and a woman. A 
cow pony is worth just thirty dollars, and a woman is worth whatever you think 
she is worth, and some more added to that.”—Fvom the revertes of Hornsilver 
Smith. 


7 HE Colonel wants to know if you don’t want to go 
to town to-day. He says it’s upwards of a good day, 
and he thought may be you'd like to go and see them 

load some cattle.” 
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THE START. “COUNTRY LIFE, 
vegetable or packing stuff that will turn to good account, as rich 
manure, in the nourishment of other vegetation yet unborn, 
And here is yet another, piled high with empty hampers, on the 
return journey, halting at a spot that the horses know well, On 
THE Batu Roap. The return journey, it would seem, is broken, 
habitually, by more frequent halts than the townward, whereon it is 
necessary to be punctual, or others may anticipate you in the sales, 
And finally, here is a picture of THE Starr again ; for this 
business of rolling the vegetables and things to London is like the 
toil of Sisyphus. It must never cease, for the wolf is for ever 
within the great city, eternally crying to be fed. Only on the one 
day out of seven is there rest for the toilers of Covent Garden. In 
another article we hope to give some account and illustrations of 
some of the processes of Alnphiiiag the vegetables for their journey, 
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Thus spoke Hornsilver Smith the next afternoon; by the time 
he had delivered the message, I knew that Daddy had had no part 
in the sending of it. He never asked me if I wanted to go any- 
where; he claimed to have found out by experiment that no 
matter where it might be, I was ready to go there. He said 
that as far as one sentence was concerned he had never got any 
further than to say, “ Daughter, do you want to go —?" 
when, according to him, I would break ‘in with, ‘Go! Why, of 
course; where?” T his was an exaggeration, and I had never 
been able to cure him of it, though I had reared him with such 
care that in every other respect he did me much credit. Indeed, 
1 may say that he was the best father I ever had, and | do not 
think that any other woman’s father approached him. If such a 
thing were possible as a bench show of fathers, I wouid enter 
mine for every prize offered, with perfect confidence that he 
vould take them all. 

Among his other good points was a way he had of letting me 
go along with him quite as if I were a man; he hadn’t that air 
of making special arrangements for me which is a constant 
reminder to a woman that she is one, and that if she were not 
there the man would probably be having an easier time. Daddy 
went where he wanted, and I trailed along too, if J] chose; 
here was Hornsilver putting messages in his mouth, telling me 
that he was sending me word what kind of weather it was, and 
inviting me to go to town. 

That Hornsilver Smith had ins at the state of mind 
which involved his putting his wishes into the mouth of another 
person, accounted for his inventiveness, but did not excuse it, 
and I thought I would put a stop to this inclination before it 
became a habit. 
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«“ Where is the buggy ?” I asked. 
it was. 

‘The blacksmith’s giving it an iron tonic; he says it'll 
take all day for it to get over the shock to its nervous system.” 

«“ ] can ride; then I’d like to go very much, Mr. Hornsilver 
Smith. Would you mind asking Daddy which habit I'd better 
put on, the brown one or the black one?’ I asked with 
engaging but suspicious sweetness. 

As I expected, he looked taken aback for a moment, but 
went gravely to the blacksmith’s shop, in the door of which 
stood Daddy, evidently telling the blacksmith how to do black- 
smithing. After a sentence or two from Hornsilver Smith, | 
saw Daddy straighten up with the air of a man who has had 
nothing to do and is having a plan unfolded to him, and then 
Hornsilver Smith came back and said that the Colonel advised 
the green one. 

“Now that’s funny,” I remarked, ‘for Daddy knows that I 
don’t own but one habit, and that it’s a brown one; he selected it.” 

The horses we had to choose from were what a seedsman’s 
catalogue would have described as various and assorted. I was 
given first choice, nominally, and inclined to a Tennessee-bred 
horse about as big as a locomotive. 

“You don’t want that horse,’’ announced Hornsilver Smith, 
with authority. 

“Yes, I do; it’s got a nice long tail, and it’s a pretty colour,” 
I said, giving as nearly as I could a woman’s usual reasons for 
liking a horse. 

“You don’t know what he is named, do you?” he enquired. 

‘‘ No, but he looks more—more civilised than the others, | 
think,” I ventured. 

“ Well, I never thought of putting it that way before, but 
I guess that is what ails him; yes, he’s got civilisation, and got 








A BUNCH OF COWS AND DOGIES., 


itbad. That Tennessee horse is the out vuckingest, boltingest, 
deceivingest horse they is. He is as balky asa spoiled woman, 
damn his two-eyed heart.” 

‘“That’s an interesting way to put it; when he runs away 
does he run straight ?” 

‘No, he sure don’t; wy, he can throw Walla-Walla Jim.” 

“Who is he?” 

‘The broncho buster—the man that breaks the cow ponies. 
He’s a sure buster, Jim is; he’d ride a bronk off’n the cliffs of 
hell but what he'd gentle him.” 

‘“‘Did he break the Tennessee horse ? ”’ 

“Yep, broke him good every day for about two weeks; 
now he’s quit breaking him, and named him instead. Give him a 
musical name, I believe—calls him Off'’nback.’’ This I found to 
be one of Hornsilver Smith’s modest inventions; he had named 
the horse himself. 

Of course I did not insist further on Off’nback; I have a 
theory that the only really good time for being afraid of a horse 
is before you get on him. But Daddy undertook him, and they 
hit it off beautifully together; Hornsilver Smith had an animal 
whose curious appearance was accounted for by the fact that 
he was an unfortunate blend of the old-time Indian pony 
and the plain American horse from anywhere at all. Hornsilver 
Smith said that he had been a good pony once for cutting out 
cattle, but he had got too old now for any mischief, and that in 
that respect cow ponies were different from people. 

_ None of the saddles had girths, only cinches. A cinch is a 
girth with no buckle; there is a complicated and mysterious 
way of putting the extra long girth-strap through rings, and 
under and over itself, that renders the saddle immovable on the 
back of the buckingest broncho. There are only two other 
things on earth as relentlessly reliable, as cruelly unyielding, as 
the cinch of a cowboy’s saddle; one is the “‘ diamond hitch” on 
a pack mule, and the other is the ordinary long-waisted stay 
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I knew quite well where 
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OLD-TIME INDIAN PONY. 


worn by English women. All the horses were cinched to 
death, but, like women and eels, they appeared to have got 
used to their tortures, and they seemed not to mind the saddle 
either. A cowboy saddle is about as big as a dog-house, hasa very 
high pommel, which spreads out into an embryo tea table, and an 
equally high cantle, which only needs to grow a little to become a 
respectable chair-back. But I suppose that when one lives in the 
saddle, it should come as near as possible to contain- 
ing all the comforts of home. This idea seemed to be 
carried out by the variety of bric-a-brac with which 
the saddle was decorated. I noticed a thing like a 
dissipated and attenuated poker, a “gun,” a good 
many leather strings, and two coils of rope. 
Hornsilver Smith said that one rope was a rope, 
and the other was a lariat, the difference being that 
the lariat was made of horse-hair. 

‘** What is the poker for ? ” 

‘‘That aint a poker; that’s a branding iron to 
make a running brand with when the boy is too. far 
from the ranch-house or the waggon to get a regular 
branding iron. He just gets it hot and sorter writes 
the brand on the cow’s hide. The regular branding 
iron that you use in a round up has got the brand 
cut in iron, and all you've got to do is to stamp the 
cow with it. See? Those strings, as you call them, 
are to tie slickers and ponchos and things on to the 
saddle with.” : 

‘‘ What is a poncho—and a slicker ? ”’ 

“A slicker is an india-rubber poncho, and a 
poncho is a woollen slicker.” 

«© Well—er—if a poncho wasn’t a slicker and a slicker 
wasn’t a poncho, what could you call either of them, so 
that I’d have an idea of what they really are? Because | 
haven't now.”’ 

«« Well I’m da——, no I aint; give me another try. You 
see the general idea of a poncho is a blanket. It used to be an 
Indian blanket wove in two separate strips, and then sewed 
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together, all except a place in the middle of the seam; that left 
a hole right in the mid lle of the blanket for a man to put his head 
through. One half of the blanket was in front of him and one 
half behind him, and it kept him and the saddle and everything 
dry. It was a sure elegant invention.” 

** And the slicker ?” 

‘‘That’s a Yankee improvement on the poncho. You see 
che Government’s civilised the Indians till they are just like that 
‘Tennessee horse—won’t work nor do a blame thing but get fe | 
and give trouble. So the supply of Indian blankets give out, and 
they took to making them up in Connecticut some place. Only 
instead of hand-wove wool blankets in fine colours they turn out 
india-rubber ones, with all sorts of modern improvements, 
including ugliness and a patent flap where you put your head 
through. They are ugly for keeps. When you get up North 
you'll find the Montana men don’t wear regular ponchos—-they 
go in for coats like they were New York cab-drivers.” 

“Daughter,” said Daddy's voice, ‘don’t you think a 
start would be a good idea ? ’ 

So we started ; at least we got ready to prepare to begin to 
start. This is the only combination of words | can think of that 
will give an idea of the manceuvres we went through before | 
mounted my wall-eyed pony. He backed away from me till I 
was tired of hanging to the saddle and hopping after him on one 
foot, with Daddy after me holding my other foot in his hand. 
Then a cowboy named Goodnight had an idea as to my 
standing on a soap-box, the Wall-eyed One to be led past it, and 
I to kinder drop into the saddle, he said. But the pony evidently 
understood our conversation, and could not be got near the soap- 
box at any price. Goodnight then had another idea, which 
was to blindfold the Wall-eyed One; but to this another cowboy, 
one Tranquillina Luna, said, “ Pero no, Senorita, notta blind- 
folda de horsey; he theenk you go for to'busta de broncho, he 
bucka de damma de head off ; si Senorita, dass w’at.”’ 

The problem was at last solved by getting the Wall-eyed 
One tight against the ranch-house, so that unless he pushed the 
house over he could not sidle away from us. The reins were 
given to me, and | was hoisted suddenly into the saddle with an 
injunction to hold tight and Jet him go. 

I fully expected to tear off on the wings of the wind and be 
rescued by Hornsilver Smith from a nice safe romantic run- 
away; but I did not. The Wall-eyed One consideted the situation 
a moment, accepted it with true philosophy, and ambled amiably 
away in a spiritless hand-gallop that felt disappointingly safe. 

“Town "’—-I never heard its name—had a population of 
fifty-six people, houses enough to hold them, two empty hotels, 
a store, and some cattle pens, and to these last, which were just 
by the railroad, we went. One pen was full, and for a while we 
watched the dogies being loaded into the cars. The cowboys 
thought that they were doing it, but the proceedings were really 
under the direction of a deceiving villain of a steer. He was old 
in wickedness and the ways of the world generally. He rejoiced 
in the only pair of old-fashioned long horns I saw in all Texas, 
and he carried about with him, if one could only have read it, his 
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biography written on living parchment, being the most be-brandcd 
animal I had ever seen, except Barnum’s tattoced man. His 
mission in life was to saunter into the cattle pen and say to the 
newly-arrived how dead glad he was to see them—that he’d 
heard they were coming to town and had been on the look-out for 
them ; that now that they had come they must consider themselves 
his guests and let him show them around. Then he would go 
on to say that they ought not to be standing around in the hot 
sun ; he would just take them over to his club—nice cool place— 
visitors’ day—come right along, fellows, all of you. With 
that he would saunter up the chute and through the gate 
with all those poor fool dogies following after, right into the 
cattle car. Only j-u-s-t before he got into the car himself he 
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would step to one side mighty politely, to let them all go in ahead 
of him, and when the car was cram full he would tip the wink to 
the cowboys to shut the car door. Then he would wander, with 
a casual air, back into the pen to talk another batch into coming 
along with him, while another car was being shoved up opposite 
the chute. He and the cowboys never exchanged a word; he 
knew his part thoroughly—he was letter-perfect in it, and 
no more needed prompting than he needed another hide, or a 
conscience. 

But not all the dogies were in the pen; there was one large 
lot of them who had evidently got word of what was going on 
inside, and they had unanimously resolved that the pen was a 
good place to keep away from. It was eigut in the morning 
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when the cowboys first began to invite those dogies to go into 
the pen; at four in the afternoon the dogies were still declining 
the invitation. It looked as if it ought to be an easy thing to 
get some small cattle into a big pen having a large gate, but 
Hornsilver Smith said it was like telling the truth or playing the 
violin, not as easy as it seemed to one who had not tried it. 

, The main difficulty seemed to arise from the facts that there 
were no corners to shoo the dogies into, and that they could 
run a great deal faster and further than one would ever imagine. 
Hornsilver Smith said that dogies and women were alike in two 
things ; one was that, though they didn’t always know their own 
advantages they were pretty sure to know the other fellow’s 
disadvantages. ‘The other was that some of them managed to 
get over a good deal of ground when they ran, but they never 
looked very pretty while they were doing it. 

We sat there watching them, some of them scattering off 
over the prairie on whichever side there was no cowboy to head 
them off, while the others stood in a stubborn bunch, 
or walked slowly round and round each other and got 
fresh wind fo- another burst. 

“It does seem as if they ought to be able——’ 
I began, but I never finished, for a dogie bolted 
from the bunch near us, and the Wall-eyed One, 
awakening to the possibilities of the game, suddenly 
joined in it. At first 1 hadn’t an idea of what was 
up beyond the fact that I was on a horse who was 
running away, and doing it very erratically. I did 
give his head one pull —he stopped running and got 
all his feet up off the ground at once; while he 
was in the air he gave himself a jerk that made my 
backbone feel too long; then he came down as if 
he had no joints in his legs, and with a shock that 
made me feel as if some of my backbone was 
sticking out of the top of my head. Daddy called 
to me to let his head go, but I wouid have done it 
anyway; another jump like that would have made 
an invertebrate of me, and a dead one at that. 
The Wall-eyed One accepted the present I made 
him of the bit, and resumed his running. He and 
the dogie played tag and prisoner’s base and touch 
all over that end of Clayton County, and I felt as if Clayton 
County must be about halt as large as Russia. I could not do any- 
thing but sit and look on, but I did not do so as a disinterested spec- 
tator. Indeed, I think I may claim to have taken quite an active 
part and one that was more or less exhausting. 

I don’t think that the game would have lasted so long if the 
Wall-eyed One had been consistent in his tactics, but he could not 
make up his mind whether he wanted to run the dogie back to 
the bunch or to cut it out. When the little cow tried to join its 
fellows the pony headed him off; whenever Hornsilver Smith 
tried to turn the dogie, and the pony (and me), back to the 
bunch of cattle, we all veered off to another part of Clayton 
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Daddy did not come into the game; it did not seem as if I could 
hang on much longer, when all at once the whole bunch of cattle 
broke up and scattered in all directions —I could see the boys 
spreading them out instead of trying to keep them together. In 
about a minute there were cows all around, everywhere, and the 
dogie stopped running when it found itself back in the herd. — 
Then the Wall-eyed One stopped too, and Daddy, swearing 
beautifully because the Tennessee horse had been balking all 
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this time, came and lifted me out of the saddle. Hornsilver Smith 
damned around too till he got a pistol and shot the ‘Wall-eyed 
One. I said he had no right to kill a horse that didn’t belong to 
him, and he said no he hadn't, but that horse sure belonged to 
him now. Then I asked for a drink of whisky, but did not get it 
quite soon enough. Hornsilver Smith said that ranch whisky 
and alkali water was enough to make anybody faint. 
( 70 be continued. ) 


COUNTY SPORTS AT CHELMSFORD. 


distinguished visitors, the annual 

race-meetins of the Essex County 
Cycling and Athletic Association was 
held at Co!chester on Saturday week, 
in the grounds belonging to the Bishop 
of Colchester, which were gay with 
bunting and were beautifully decorated 
with flowers and ferns. The weather 
was absolutely perfect from a spectator’s 
point of view, although some of the 
competitors doubtless wished before 
the afternoon was over that the day 
had been a little less warm. An 
enormous crowd of visitors, numbering 
something like 8,000, was present to 
watch the numerous interestinz events, 
and the record attendance was but a 
just reward to the energetic honorary 
secretary, Mr. Robert Cook, through 
whose continued efforts the meeting 
has attained its present well-deserved 
success. It is certainly now one of 
it not the most de ightful social gather- 
ings in the county. 

Taking it on the whole, if not 
quite up to the standard of previous 
years, the sport was very good, the 
victories of the local champions natu- 
rally being extremely popular. In no less than three events the handsome 
trophies put up for competition were won outright, J. T. Collins, of the Essex 
eagles, winning the mile for the third time, B. B. Hunt, of the Woodford 
Gymnastic Club, for the third year succeeding in topping the pole in the high 
jump, and E. Rover, of the Essex Beagles, also passing the judge first for the third 
year in the two-mile walk. It is satisfactory to learn that two of these three 
cups have been replaced by Sir Walter Gilbey and Sir James Blyth; perhaps by 
the time these lines appear in print the committee has had the pleasure of 
knowing that the third will be available for competition next year. 


y the presence of a number of 
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PisLEY: THREE 


HE peculiarly happy pictures of the great competition for 

the Elcho Shield to which these observations are a 

‘ni i, pendant serve, better than any I ever remember to have 
Whnoes po a clear idea of the kind of spectacle which is to be 
fooigt an age year when the contest recurs. They are also 
Pi pe In showing good portraits of a large number of the 
English pe in the world. lhis is particularly true of the 
“ue and the Irish groups, but it is to the Scottish group that 
*must look for an idea of the general scene at the firing points. 








BOYS’ RACE. Copyright. 


The boys’ races were not the least interesting or tne events, and when the 
little chap of rather more than nine years of age was the first to reach the tape 
in the 250yds. handicap, the applause was both hearty and prolonged. 

During the afternoon the proceedings were enlivened by the performance of 
a choice selection of music, and at the conclusion the handsome prizes were 
presented to the successful competitors by the Countess of Warwick. 


A banquet, held in the Shire Hall, at which the distinguished visitors, the . 


county champions, and others were present as the guests of the Mayor of 
Chelmsford (Mr, T. J. Cramphorn), closed a highly-successful day. 





DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. Copyright 


ELCHO GROUPS. 


Captain Lauder is in command of the men who are down in the 
back position, and their duty is almost identical with that of the 
Light Lrigade which charged at Balaclava :— 

Theirs no: to make reply; 

Theirs not to reason why. 
They must hold their delicately adjusted rifles firmly; but they 
have no business to think, for it is the work of the coach to 
watch with anxious care the varying movements of the wind, 
marking the almost imperceptible mirage of hot vapour that 
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streams over the moorland, 
noting and acting upon the 
most minute change. For the 
wind is quick to affect the tiny 
bullet that flies from their +256 
Mannlicher rifles, driven by 
Cordite or Cannonite. Behind 
them you may see the lines 
of spectators watching the 
result of each shot, and you 
may identify also some well- 
known persons. A command- 
ing figuie is that of Brigadier- 
General Sir Henry Fletcher, 
M.P., chairman of the National 
Rifle Association; Mr. Mor- 
timer, a Scottish member of the 
council; and Colonel Eustace 
Balfour, brother of the Leader 
of the House of Commons, may 
also be recognised. Ladies are 
there too, wives and relatives 
of the English riflemen who are 
shooting hard by, and, grown 
familiar with the signals from 
the butt, following, after an 
anxious interval, the discharge of each shot. Far away in 
front are the targets, behind them the butt, and behind it 
a long range of hills. For the identification of individuals the 
English and Irish pictures are more serviceable. On the left 
of the Englishmen at work, as they face you, are Major Lamb 
and Captain Perkins down on the ground and ready to shoot. 
Sitting behind them, but somewhat blocked from view by a 
telescope, is Sir Edmund Loder, of Leonardslee. He was not 
in the Eight, but he gave it the advantage of his services all 
day. Sitting in the middle is Major Mellish, the secretary and 
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THE SCOTS DEPRESSED. 


THE ENGLISH TEAM AT WORK. 
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THE IRISH GROUP. 


wrighton. 


mainstay of the English Eight Club, who has been a constant 
visitor to Wimbledon and to Bisley ever since he won the 
Spencer Cup for Eton in the year 1873 with the old Snider. A 
Major Lamb, by the way, won the same prize for Cheltenham 
in 1876 and 1877; unless indeed I confuse him with his brother, 
also a wonderful shot. The two men ‘*“‘ down” on the right of 
the picture are Colonel Shipway, an old shot who has reappeared 
suddenly in the English Eight, and Colonel Dutton Hunt, the 
biggest and best shot in the Army and the most genial of 
companions. Behind them sits, with all the responsibility of 
the match upon his shoulders, 
Major Gibbs, of Bristol, clean- 
shaven, cool, imperturbable, 
the best shot in the world, the 
winner of innumerable prizes. 
One misses the sturdy figure 
of Major Edge, for many years 
the tent-mate of his old school- 
fellow Mellish, and of Captain 
the Hon. T. F. Fremai tle; 
but the picture is wonderfully 
complete and characteristic as 
it stands. The Irish group, 
too, shows interesting figures. 
Standing in the centre is 
‘Thousand Yards Millner,” 
as the Americans called him, 
because he was the first man 
they ever saw go through his 
fifteen shots at 1,oooyds. with- 
out a miss. Below are two 
famous Irishmen. Mr. Barnett, 
who has no beard, won the 
championship of Ireland when 
he was sixteen,, did marvels 
for Oxford in the Humphry 
Competition, and has _ repre- 
sented Ireland ever so many 
times. It was Millner, not 
Barnett, who said that the 
difference between 1,100yds. 
and 1,0o00yds. was_ purely 
imaginary, but Barnett can 
make bulls as weili as_bull’s- 
eyes. They call him Barnum, 
and in truth he has given many 
a warrantable show. The 
records of the National Rifle 
Association are bespattered 
with his name. The big and 
bearded rifleman is Mr. Joynt, 
a Dublin barrister, and a 
good inan indeed at the targets. 
The deer trembles before him; 
the man runs faster when he 
is at the firing points; he rivals 
Mr. Winans himself at the 
revolver range. 

Now I hold that the match- 
riflecompetitions at Wimbledon 
and at Bisley, and the Elcho 
contest in particular, have done 
more towards the development 
Brighton. of perfection in the manufacture 
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of rifles, and more to advance our knowledge of the force and 
steadiness of explosives, than anything else in the world. The 
‘303 rifle, which is an excellent weapon for sporting no less 
than for military purposes, owes its origin largely to these 
competitions. : 

Sir Henry Halford, Mr. Metford, and Mr. Fraser in the 
past, Major Gibbs, Mr. Rigby, and others in the present, have 
been constant in their participation in these competitions. The 
men who make rifles can also use them, and they learn many a 
useful lesson on Stickledown. For example, we were. told this 
vear, by the Scots and others, that the English team must 
surely be beaten, because six of their number were devoted to 
the 303, whereas the overwhelming majority of their opponents 
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were Mannlicher men. But England was not beaten; quite the 
reverse. Explosives, too, are severely tested at these ranges, 
and it must be confessed that the manufacturers of them have 
done their duty in encouraging competition. The manufacturers 
of Cordite, being Her Majesty’s Government, are of course great 
supporters of the association, but private manufacturers have 
done their share. Messrs. Curtis and Harvey; the makers of 
Cannonite, Amberite, Rifleite, Normal, Walsrode, and 
Troisdorf have been generous supporters of competitions, and I 
doubt not they have their reward. They are justly and 
impartially judged, they are tested, and that severely, by com- 
petent men, and each explosive has its supporters, who carry 
its name and fame to all lands. 


“W. G's” JUBILEE. 


lady of such infinite 

caprice, she would surely 
have let Dr. Grace win the toss 
in hisgreat jubilee match, 
Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s sb. 8 
on July 18th, on which day he LAST PLAYER. 18 
was fifty years of age. Kindly, 
indeed, in all important re- 
spects has Fortune dealt with 
him, endowing him with an 
accuracy of eye and a power of 
muscle subservient to that eye 
in greater measure than any 
whom we have yet seen, grant- 
ing him health throughout half 
a century for the bringing of 
those good gifts to good effect, 
and such leisure as has allowed 
him opportunity for all that 
they could give him of fame 
and pleasure. 

It seems a pity now that 
we did not wait till this year 
to give him our national testi- 
monial, and probably, had we 
known that he would be what 
he is, we might have waited. 
But it was scarcely to be con- 
ceived, or believed, that a man 
who had begun playing for 
Gentlemen against Players  &. W. Thomas. 
in 1864 would be seen 
figuring in that match thirty-four years later, in 1898; and 
figuring not by any means as a mere lay or picturesque figure- 
head, but as one whose presence and support would be, and in 
the event were, indispensable, as one who would probably be 
“first choice” still. It would be incredible if only it were not 
true. 

Finely as Dr. Grace has batted in this year of his jubilee, 
he has of course batted more brilliantly in the past days that the 
locust has found so hard of digestion; but it is very questionable 
whether he has ever bowled with more success, bowling, as of 
old, with that rather lumbering delivery, that apparently guileless 
ball, that seems so infinitely more simple-minded when viewed 
from the pavilion than when it has to be met and conquered 
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GREETED BY A GREAT ROAR. Copyright. 


with the bat. The way to judge Dr. Grace's bowling is by the 
test of the results achieved, and, tried according to this standard, 
its merit is a thing to marvel at. 

So Dr. Grace, with his massive frame containing all these 
attributes, led his merry men into the field and was GREETED BY 
A GreAT Roar of welcome and congratulation by the multitudes 
already waiting for him around the ground. The sides were 
good—that their composition should not be criticised would be 
to say that they had been chosen by a wisdom more than divine— 
at least no one could say they were not worthy of each other, 
with Mr. Kortright and Mr. Woods to come thundering and 
pounding at the wickets, and Mr. Jackson and Mr. Townsend to 
attack them in a more insidious wise, and Dr. Grace himself 
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to harass them after methods 
that can only be described as 
“‘Grace”’-ful. And then there 
was Shrewsbury to keep on 
putting his bat in front of the 
ball in the most scientific man- 
ner for goodness only could tell 
how long, Abel, of tried ability, 
Gunn, Storer, and a terrible 
array of talent beside. It was 
the day of the great Gunn, and 
he batted in his own taking 
style, reaching out to the off 
ball with his long arms, and 
playing it with steely wrists 
between ‘cover’ and “ mid- 
on,” or else cutting it a little 
later. There was scarcely a 
fault to be found with an item 
of his 139. Storer was less 
patient, and took more chances 
for his 59. Brockwell scored 
a good 47- 

All this was good cricket. 
It was good scoring on a 
wicket that was at no time 
‘plumb ”’—though on the first day there was no fault to 
find with it. But the scoring on the seconc day by the 
Gentlemen was better than good. There had been a shower 
in the early morning, and when Grace and Stoddart went 
out to bat the wicket was specially nasty. And yet men 
scored all Gown the list. ‘“ W. G.” himself played very well ; 
and in the evening, speaking of the total score, he said that, 
considering the wicket and the bowling—J. T. Hearne was very 
good, and Lockwood was no less good, and a deal mor2 
dangerous—it was the best innings all through that he had ever 
seen. This is saying a deal. The “champion,” as he said at 
his dinner at the Sports Club in the evening, is not a verbose 
man, and what he says he means. In his experience—and that 
is a fairly big one-- it was the best cricket he had seen. Therefore 
it appears at once that the cricket was as great as the occasion. 

The Players’ second innings was marred by a disappoint- 
ment—‘* W, G.’s” hand (his heel also was bruised) was too 
badly hurt (Lockwood the innocent cause) to let him field. 
For a while, on the Wednesday morning, he seemed to be badly 
wanted. Tunnicliffe and Storer, and, later, Gunn again, got a 
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LEAVING WITH AN INJURED HEEL. Copyright 


mastery over the bowling. The cricket was well worth watching, 
though there is a prejudice against Players’ batting. But the 
Gentlemen yet again got rid of Shrewsbury cheaply, and again 
Mr. Kortright’s pace seemed to terrify Abel—it must be very 
hard for the small men to face this high-bounding bowling. 
The chief scorers of the Players were «ll good bats to watch, 
some of Gunn’s strokes being specially beautiful, and all his 
play a model of style. The Gentlemen bowled well, Mr. Mason 
making a useful change to the more recognised bowlers, and 
getting a wicket or two with a queer kind of ball, something like 
a half volley on the off, breaking away, as it seemed, and 
dificult to keep down. The fielding was first-rate. And 
the end of all that innings was that the Gentlemen had to go in for 
300 with no practical chance of getting them in the time, but 
time enough to have a very practical chance of all getting out. 

The fourth innings of the match was really the worst thing 
about it; and yet the finish of that innings was so good that it 
nearly redeemed the character of the whole. The wicket was 
not amiss—there was no excuse for the collapse which Mr. 
Jackson’s 33 scarcely checked. Eighty runs were all that the 
first nine wickets could score, but the tenth wicket meant either 
the wicket of “* W. G.”’—partially disabled, but still formidable 
—or else that of Mr. Kortright, who played most gallant cricket. 
Only a few minutes off seven o’clock, and only a few strokes ofl 
his 50, Mr. Kertright was caught at extra cover, and Dr. Grace, 
still the hero of the match, took his bat out for 31. J. T. 
Hearne bowled wonderfully well in this second innings, and, 
indeed, throughout the match, but for all that the batting was 
not good—not good enough to put beside the batting of the 
Gentlemen’s first innings. The score for the last wicket 
redeemed it, but still it was not good. 

It has been pointed out to us that there was a big dinner in 
““W. G.’s” honour at Lord’s on Monday ; another in honour of 
the same great man at the Sports Club on Tuesday; but to 
mention these, and in the same breath refer to the score of the 
fourth innings, most probably involves a post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
fallacy. The Gentlemen had bad luck, in losing the toss, to 
start with, and in the partial disablement of the hero of the 
match to follow. Also, some little weight is to be given to the 
ability of the Players’ side; and we think that these considera- 
tions were bigger factors of the result than the dinners. 


yr ™ a“ rT. = 
BOOKS OF THE DAY. 

DEVOTE my space to-day to two books on the fascinating art and 
| pursuit of gardening in the tullest sense of the word. First of these is the 

sixth edition of ‘* The English Flower Garden,” by Mr. W. Robinson, 
which comes from the well-known house of Murray, in Albemarle Street. No 
living man has done such-service to the true spirit of gardening as has been done 
by Mr. Robinson. He is a man of ripe knowledge and of fervent spirit ; for 
years he has hammered away at his good purpose, and in the end he has secured 
a very larze following, and there are scores, nay hundreds, of country houses 
in which his good influence has been exerted, with the result of infinite 
improvement in their surroundings. The very history of his mission is worthy 
to be recorded. ‘‘ This book,” he tells us, “is the muster of various once 
forlorn hopes anl skirmishing parties, now united with better arms and larger 
aims, :nd its beginnings may have an interest for others. I came to London 
just when the Royal Horticultural Society’s garden at Kensington was being 
laid out, a series of elaborate patterns set at different levels, and the Crystal 
Pa'ace, in its glory, was described by the Press of thé day to be the most wonder- 
ful instance of modern gardening-—water-temples, water-paths, vast stone basins, 
and all the tneatrical gardening of Versailles reproduced in Surrey. There was 
little or no reason admitted into garden design, the same poor imitation of the 
Italian gacden being set dowa in all sorts of positions. If the place did not suit the 
style, the ground had to be bolstered up in some way so that the plan might be 
carried out---a costly way to get an often ridiculous result. The great writers 
of the past had laughed the caipenter’s rule out of the parks of England, and 
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pictures arose where they were once impossibie ; but the ugliness of the garden 
about the house was assumed to be an essen'ial part of the popular gardening, 
removing that for ever from the sympathies of artistic people. The flower 
garden planting was made up of a few kinds of flowers which people were proud 
to put in thousands and tens of thousands, and with these patterns, more or less 
elaborate, were carried out in every garden save the very poorest cottage garden. 
It was not easy to get away from all this false and hideous ‘art,’ but I was 
then in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, where there was at that time a 
small garden of British plants which had to be kept up, and this led me into the 
varied country around London, from the orchid-flecked, meadows of Bucks to the 
tumble-down undercliffs on the Essex coast, and so I began to get an idea 
(which should be taught to every boy at school) that there was, for gardens 
even, much beauty in our native plants and flowers; and then came the 
thought that, if there was so much in our own island flora, what might we not 
look ior from the hills and valleys of the countries of the Northern and Temperate 
world?” Then came conviction that ‘‘the common way was a great error,” 
and Mr. Robinson made up his mind there and then ‘to fight the thing out” 
in any way open to him; and he has been fighting the thing out, reckoning the 
slain by hundreds and thousands, ever since. That word ‘ fighting” is the 
keynote of Mr. Robinson’s career as a reformer in horticulture. He hates 
patterns, he abominates the ‘ choke-mudd!e shrubbery,” he has a deadly 
aversion to labels, he is no lover of Latin names. He brings his ideals and the 
faults of the past, and some of the faults of the present, into sharp contrast by 
means of excellent illustrations. Compare, for example, his picture of the ‘last 
expression of ‘ carpet’ gardening at Chicago,” or his picture of French mosai- 
culture, with the exquisite illustration of a Devonshire cottage garden facing 
page 6. He is a crusader against ‘‘stony extravagance of design,” against 
the “architectural style” in gardening, against ‘‘ the railway embankmeat phase 
of landscape gardening,” against the intrusion of the architect into the garden, 
against statuesand vases in gardens. De gustibus non ad spua dum 
is a wise maxim which is seldom respected. Frankly, Mr. Robinson 
in his critical mood is not, to my mind, at his best; but then his 
best, as you shall see shortly, is something very good indeed. A fine 
artist, founder of a school, is seldom a sound critic. His profound conviction 
that he is abso'utely right, involving the sincere belief that men of other tastes 
are entirely wrong, overmasters his judgment. He, not necessarily Mr. 
Robinson, but any artist who begins to be critical of others, commences to beg 
questions by epithet. A design is dismissed as ‘‘ugly,” and so forth. In a 
word, it is not as crusader that Mr. Robinson is most successful, and it is not by 
fighting that he has made most of his converts. His great book has beea my 
familiar friend these many years, but I remember that, when [ read it first, there 
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were many passiges which rubbed me the wrong way. Many ‘‘a garden that I 
love” is purely formal ; I have known even the despised carpet gardening to 
produce a very pleasing effect ; and nobody likes to be told that his admiration 
has been called forth by an exhibition of ‘‘ false” principles. After all, ‘‘ false ” 
only means something displeasing to Mr. Robinson. But, fortunately, Mr. 
Robinson is not crusader only, but gospeller also ; and it is as gospeller that he 
makes hosts of converts. He is a lover of beautiful houses and gardens and 
landscapes, a devoted worshipper of Nature, and an affectionate student of her 
ways. His may not in very truth always be the only way, but it is always the best 
of ways. ‘* The really artistic way is to have no preconceived idea of any style, but 
to be led by the ground itselfand by the many things upon it. Why should we in 
the plains or genile meadows of England not give effect to the beautiful lines of 
the landscape, and make our gardens harmonise with them?” That is the true 
spirit, and it is ilustrated by pictures and descriptions of many beautiful houses 
and gardens, small and great. Follow Nature—that is the rule. Encourage the 
plants that will thrive in your soil and with the surroundings that you can give 
them ; do not wear yourself out by trying to grow flowers that are not likely to 
prosper for you. Thus and thus only shall your country house, be it spacious or 
small, have an adequately beautiful environment. And if you wish to know the 
innumerable plants that may be grown, to estimate beforehand the effects which 
may be produced, to know how to treat this plant or that, and to be informed of 
a thousand pretty ways of using various shrubs and bulbs and flowering things, 
there is nothing to be done except to consult Mr. Robinson. — He is never found 
wanting, he is always right, and he ta'ks to you like a father. 

A less imposing volume is *f Garden Making,” by L. H. Bailey (Macmillan), 
Mr. Bailey’s work, which is American. is not to be compared to that of Mr. 
Robinson, But he has the right fundamental princip'e. ‘* The sttisfaction of a 
garden does not depend upon the area, nor, happily, upon the cost or rarity of 
the plants. One must first seek to love plants and Nature, and then to cultivate 
that happy peace of mind which is satisfied with little. He will be happier if 
he has no rigid and arbitrary ideals, for gardens are coquettish, particularly with 
the novice. If plants grow and thrive he should be Fappy; and if the plants 
which thrive chance not to be the ones which he plan:ed, they are plants never- 
theless and Nature is satisfied with them.” This, of course, is the kind of 
philosophy which mizht easily be carried too far; but the right spirit is in it. A 
very useful book is this, and full of quaint sayings. The chapter on the prepara- 
tion of soil, or the soil mulch, is distinctly valuvble; and there is learned 
discourse on implements, some of it very elaborate. Indeed there is an illustra- 
tion of ‘a stack of gardening weapons, comprising weeding spuds and thimb!es,” 
whi h is distinctly captivating. The advice given as to the treatment of plants is 
sound and trustworihy, and the book may be recommended with confidence. 
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At the Shaftesbury. 


“HERE is nothing new in the theatrical world just now. 
They are putting up the shutters in all directions, the 
actors and actresses are becoming birds of passage, and 

here they are in full flight to mountain and stream, to the 
moonlit Engadine, to Homburg, and to incroyable Pontresina. 
The suburbs stick to their work like galley slaves. A crafty lot 
are these suburbians. They are all on the watch for the stay-at- 
homers, and (a fact which escapes the West End managers) there 
are a great many stay-at-homers. And so the “ belt” theatres 
are battling with the bicycles, the open-air fétes, the fields and 
the hedgerows, and are sticking to business. Meanwhile there 
are some capital things “‘in town.” What is the best? Well, 
de gustibus, etc. I have strolled in again to see “‘ The Belle of 
New York.” You learnt all about this flamboyant spectacle 
long ago, so I won’t bore you with the plot. For that you went 
to the Sunday papers, which must have had their work cut out 
for them. The Sunday papers make capital sedatives for hot 
afterncons in the summer-house. Besides, they are capital 
punkahs, and play old gooseberry with the gnats. I am 
digressing from ‘* The Belle of New York.” How itis possible to 
digress on such a serious topic, I can’t guess, for its haunting 
melodies have made me a nuisance to all my friends. Were I a 
millionaire, | would book my stall for the following night each 
time I left the theatre. I spoke of the melodies. The leading 
theme is Edna May’s—one of those dangerous, mellifluent 
things that get into your blood and brain, and hum themselves 
through your most ascetic moments. ‘They never proceed to 
follow the life—they only follow me.” The stage is cleared for 
her entrance, and she makes an oblique line, cutting the square 
into two equal triangles—a very grave, stately entrance, with 
carefully-measured steps, timed, I should say, by a stop-watch 
and a referee at rehearsal—her head is bent, she sings as she 
moves, and the whole house catches the noise of the crowd 


following in her wake, and breaks into a loud long roar of welcome. 
Edna May has got to the other point of the square. Incident- 
ally you observe she has got to the very marrow of her audience. 
As the band struck for her entrance, you noted that sense of 
joy, that crow of expectancy, that “sudden glory” uf welcome 
filling the theatre which is only reserved for its pets, Edna 
May is a great, a tremendous favourite, and I doubt if the 
public will permit her being sent back to America. We should 
make short work of Messrs. Williamson and Musgrove if they 
attempted any such villainy as that. What is Edna May’s 
secret? Take the piece—a bright, rich, vivid, tumultuous 
affair, full of the lust of the eye and the pride of life, a sheer 
embodiment of the joie de vivre ohé, ohé—a sweltering back- 
ground! Up to this you hold a calm white face, a demure little 
figure, a little soft-voiced pietistic creature—an Ellaliae Terriss, 
with a difference. The crowd is a serried squadron of amazons 
—tremendous creatures—Edna May is the very quintessence of 
dependent femininity. A great part of the secret, then, is the 
force of vivid contrast. Add that she is amazingly pretty. Her 
hair is a sheer joy ; and—an essential element—her dressmaker 
is a witch. I never saw such a bodice as that for her ‘ Salva- 
tion” dress. No hand seems to have touched it. It fits her 
neat little figure like a Jouvin glove. The shoulders are just 
sufficiently puffed for style, and the tight-fitting sleeves taper 
down adorably to two little white hands. The way that 
‘fluted’ skirt hangs is, as Mr, Andrew Lang would say, “a 
separate ecstasy.” But dress, you observe, is not my province. 
I ought to stick to criticism of the performance here. But to 
eliminate the element of dress from a criticism of “ The Belle 
of New York”’ is, I submit, to omit half its charm and all its 
mystery. Besides, it’s scandalously unfair to the modiste. The 
dressmaker is the “leading lady” at the Shaftesbury, and 
she plays her part to perfection. We men don't know how 
much of the joy of existence we owe to the dressmakers. 
Subtract them from the scheme of things, and life would hardly 
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be worth living. 1 pass on. There is Miss Phyllis Rankin. 
Her Fifi Fricot, the little French girl—half angel, half imp—is 
one of the very best things at the Shaftesbury. She has the 
French air to her finger-tips. She sings beautifully. She is 
pretty and refined, and her performance reveals extraordinary 
finish, Her dainty grace in that “‘ front” scene, with the yellow- 
gowned girls for her chorus, is joyous, “ grateful and comforting.” 
And her imperturbable method is perfect. Moreover she can act, 
and act well—her pathetic little scene in the candy store is 
beautifully done. Miss Hattie Moore (why isn’t this on the 
bill?) plays Miss Helen Dupont’s part of the comic opera queen, 
and she looks glorious, Add that she dances gracefully and 
wears wonderful things. Mr. Harry Davenport and Mr. Frank 
Turner could scarcely be beaten in their respective véles. But 
let Mr. Turner get at Mr. Seymour Hicks’ tailor. His dress 
suit is not smart, and will give pain to the Tazlor ant Cutter. 
The play is crammed with good things, and the “ illustrated 
interview,” with everybody posing before the “ flash-light ” 
camera, is one of the drollest, slyest things |remember, Resultant 
impression: A tremendous affair, flecked with that ‘ devilment”’ 
that makes the thing irresistible. I leave the theatre crooning 
Edna May’s ditty—the prevailing theme of the piece—‘* They 
never proceed to follow the /ife—they only follow me.” It is the 
wail of the pretty missioner over fallen man. It has been 
woman's triumph from the Creation. It is her song of Empire. 
Incidentally, it is the History of the World. 





RS. BROWN-POTTER, it seems, is to be Mr. Tree’s new leading lady 
M in ** The Three Musketeers,” playing Miladi, and later the beautiful 
young actress might be seen as Constance, in ‘* King John.” 
This is good news, for Mrs. Potter is a painstaking actress, and an exceedingly 
clever woman. Her acquaintance with the French theatre is wide and deep, 
but nothing in all that varied repertory seems to have so profoundly stirred her 
imagination and touched her heart as ‘* Cyrano de Bergerac.” M. Coquelin isa 
warm friend of Mrs. Potter, and it is being whispered that when ‘‘ Cyrano ” is 
done here in English M. Coquelin is most anxious to see Mrs, Potter as Roxane. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, who joins Mr. Wyndham later, is not only one of the 
best romantic actors of the day, he is also a very clever and capable dramatist, 
and his ** Charlotte Corday,” though failing any large measure of success in 
London, is an exceedingly able bit of work. He, too, is well acquainted with 
the French school, and in his “construction” one detects the “ fingering ”— 
le doigté du diamaturge—so scrupulously observed by the Scribe-Sardou school. 
Miss Marie Montrose, who joins Mr. Oscar Barrett’s company at the 
Adelphi for the Christmas pantomime, is one of the most vivacious young 
actresses on the stage. Since her successes at the Gaiety she has been touring 
in a musical comedy called ‘ Toto and Tata,” playing this dual, quick-change 
Fregoli vo/e with amazing verve and 4770. But with all her dash and esfiegderie 
there is a very pretty refinement in her work, and she never amuses you at the 
expense of your intelligence. She has her pathetic moments, and that gentle, 
petitionary grace, which is all her own, will make a very tender figure of 
Whittington’s sweetheart. 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen, who is about to appear at the Empire Theatre of 
Varieties, Liverpool, will later on be seen in a musical comedy in which he is 
interested, called ‘* The Belle of the Bath.” He plays the resident doctor; but 
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before beginning he tells me Ke will do his utmost to go to a “ Hydro,” in order 


to get his ‘ business ” and “colouring” at first hand. What Mr. Lonnen may 
be expected to make of such a type may be better imagined than described. 


— mat a ee ” 





the advisability, or not, of the Inter-Regimental and Subalterns’ 

Tournaments being played alternately at Hurlinghamand Ranelagh, _ It 
is not to be expected that Sir Walter Smythe would view the proposal with 
favour, and he no doubt considers that the elder club have a vested interest in 
the principal soldiers’ tournament ; but so might Ranelagh say of the other, and 
as the two grounds are so different in many respects, there is a deal to be said 
in favour of these two tournaments being held alternately at the two clubs. 


6 | ‘HERE is a good deal of discussion going on at the present rnoment as to 
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Reference was made in these notes last week to the spirited game for the 
Ranelagh Open Challenge Cup between the Freebooters and the Rugby Club. 
That game, as was pointed out at the time, was far more keenly fought than the 
mere scores would imply, and the Freebooters had to strain every nerve to secure 
their nine goals. Our note of last week has its supplement in the pictures 
illustrating that capital match which appear to-day. 

HURLINGHAM.—The best polo of the week at the Fulham club was that 
seen in the match between Warwickshire and The Wanderers. The two clubs 
were represented as follows :—Warwickshire—Messrs. I’, Hargreaves, F, Mackey, 
A. Rawlinson, and W. J. Dryborough; The Wanderers—Captain Pedder, 
Messrs. Court and Neil Haig, and Sir Humphr-y de Trafford, The game began 
with a series of resolute attacks on the part of The Wanderers, and the Warwick- 
shire goal was several times only saved by the 
cleverness of their back. They then carried the 
game to their opponents’ end of the ground, but 
The Wanderers’ defence was too good to be 
broken down until Mr. Hargreaves at last put 
the ball through with a very difficult side stroke. 
The Wanderers were again very pressing, and 
once more was Mr. Dryborough’s steadiness the 
salvation of his side. Nothing however can stop 
Mr. Neil Haig’s long-range firing, and when 
he soon afterwards got hold of the ball and made 
one of his hard straight drives, it flew past the 
Warwickshire back like a cannon ball, and shot 
straight through the posts. The second half of 
the game was marked by some brilliant play on 
the part of Mr. Rawlinson. Twice in succession 
did he emerge from the ruck with the bail in 
front of him, and, stalling off all riding and 
hustling, drive the ball at a great pace over the 
ground and through his opponents’ goal-posts. 
Warwickshire then, made’a most resolute effort, 
and actually got the ball down to their opponents’ 
line, but nothing came of it, and The Wan- 
derers won a great game by one point. 

RANELAGH. — During the week before last 
the Buenos Ayres team, consisting of Messrs. 
F. Balfour, J. Ravenscroft, F. White, and Major 
Porteous, thanks to their good combinat.on 
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ingham by 5 goals to 4; and the same 
four put in an appearance at Rane 
lagh last week to oppose Messrs. 
Munro Walker and A. Suart, Lord 
Shrewsbury, and Captain Fitzgerald, 
representing the home club, The 
moment the ball was thrown in both 
sides dashed into the fray, and the 
play was fast and furious from the first. 
The longer the battle lasted, however, 
the more irresistible became the attacks 
of the visitors, whilst so well were 
they playing together, and so clever 
was their passing, that in spite. of 
all the steadiness of the club back, its 
goal fell before the end of the first 
period. Lord Shrewsbury, on a very 
fast pony, tried hard to get the ball 
away, but it was not to be, and the 
pressure growing closer and closer 
round the Ranelagh goal, it eventually 
fell again. From this point to the end 
of the game the visitors kept making 
combined dashes for the Ranelagh 
goal, but the club team never fell to 
pieces, and at last Lord Shrewsbury 
got his chance, and with a very fine 
shot scored the club’s first goal. There 
was then no time left for them to do 
more, however, and so the Buenos 
Ayres team won by 4 goals to 1, 
after a much more even game all 
through than the score suggests. 

The empty chairs both at Hurl- 
ingham and Ranelagh, on Saturday 
last, showed plainly that the London 
season of 1898 is now a thing of the past. There were two matches 
down for decision at the Barn Elms club, the first between I Zingari 
and the club, and the second between another home team and the House- 
hold Cavalry. In the first of these the visitors were represented by Lord 
Castlereagh, Messrs. H. Wilson and G. A. Miller, and Captain Fitz- 
gerald, whilst Messrs, V. O. Thynne and G, Baring, the Comte de Madre, and 
Mr. E. Shephard did battle for the club. It cannot be said that this was 
productive of anything very startling, except’ what might have been a 
nasty fall for Lord Castlereagh. Mr. Shephard was in great form, it is 
true, but then his opposing No. 1 left him quite alone, and he was 
allowed to do just what he liked. In the end the club were the winners 
by 5 goals'to 3. ’ a 

The second match was with the Household Cavalry, represented by the 
Duke of Roxburghe, Captain Mann Thompson, Sir Francis Burdett (substitute), 
and the Hon, D. Marjoribanks, and they, too, were defeated by a Ranelagh 
team made up of Messrs. Bentley, Bernard Wilson, J. Wood, and R. Hudson. 
I was unable to wait for the conclusion of this match, but I have since learnt 
that the visitors were defeated by 5 goals to 3. 

There was a good match at Hurlingham between The Wanderers and the 
Old Cantabs for the final tie of the Consolation Tournament. The former 
played Mr. Roylance Court, Captain Pedder, Mr, Neil Haig, and Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford. This was a strong team, but the Cantabs, represented by Messrs. 
Vr. Freake, G. Heseltine, W. S. Buckmaster, and L. McCreery, proved them- 
selves stronger still, by 3 goals to 2. It was, however, anybody’s game to the 
very end, and it was only in the last minute that Mr. Freake, who has been 
playing in rare form of late, hit the winning goal for his side. 

This week we shall all be at Goodwood, but next week will see most 
lovers of the game assembled round the beautiful Rugby ground, where the 
Messrs. Miller dispense their proverbial hospitality to all and sundry, and we 
are sure to see some very first-class polo. Ourpost. 
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THE YORKSHIRE SHOW. 


>, NE of the principal events of the year in the North is the great Yorkshire 
() Show. It is a show which for the number and character of its entries, 
the excellences of its arrangements, and the general interest taken in it, is 
certainly not surpassed by any, and is equalled by very few country shows, It is 
the Yorkshireman’s boast that his county show is better than the Royal, and 
excepting when the Royal comes jnto Yorkshire or into its immediate 
neighbourhood, and certainly as a horse show and especially as a show of light 
horses, its claim must be allowed. 

The show this year was held at Leeds, and as it is nineteen years since it 
was held in the capital of the West Riding, it is unnecessary to say that great 
efforts were made on the part of the citizens to make it a great success, And 4 
great success it was in every way. The show ground left nothing to be desired, the 
entries were large—much larger than they were in 1879. In fact, allowing for 
the circumstance that the swine fever regulations prevented a show of pigs this 
year, they were about double what they were on the occasion of the previous visit. 

Visitors to the Yorkshire Show are catholic in their tastes, and the short- 
horns, the Aberdeen Angus cattle, and the sheep were anxiously watched by 
interested spectators ; but it was around the rings where the horses, and especially 
the light horses, were judged that spectators stood the deepest, and it was in the 
judging of these sections that they took the keenest interest. 

Hunters turned up in goodly numbers, and though some of the classes were 
a bit uneven, as a whole they made a good show, and it is satisfactory to note 
that a lot of good young ones are coming on. Thorough-bred stallions were not 
numerous, but the three Queen’s Premium winners in the Yorkshire class 
(District Class E) were there, and so redeemed it from mediocrity. Mr, 
Haslewood’s Imprévu, the winner, is quite the right type of a hunter sire, 
powerful, with deep shoulders and muscular back and quarters, yet with no 
coarseness about him. Dermod, too, who is bigger than he looks, a capital 
feature in a horse, finds favour with 
the Tykes, who like his fine combina- 
tion of Stockwell, Adventurer, and 
Oriando blood, and he made a gvod 
second, Irish Secretary, owned by 
Mr. R, J. Robson, took third honours, 
and deserved his place, He is by 
Tertius—Lady Castlereagh, by Castle- 
reagh, her dam Lady Millicent, by The 
Palmer, and his young stock is turning 
out well, 

Brood mares were a good lot, and, 
had it not been for empty boxes, about 
the best class of brood mares that has 
been seen out this season. <A York- 
shire-bred mare, in Mr, Hoitby’s 
Marion, was the winner, and quite une 
of the right sort, short-legged and 
powerful, with plenty of quality. The 
other prizes went to Mr. Gee's Fanny 
Fern, and Mr. Fleming’s The Ala- 
bama, who were placed third) ,and 
second at the Royal. Mr. Brigham’s 
winning yearling in the colt or gelding 
class is lengthy and bloodlike, with 
good big limbs and true action. The 
winning yearling filly was Mr. Danly’s 
Diamond Queen, who was rather hardly 
used at the Hunters’ Improvement 
Show, but who has won at the Royal 
and other shows since. She has done 
wel since March, and fully justifies the 
opinion formed of her then, The un- 
beaten Huntsman is now owned by Mr. 
T. D. John, who has changed his 
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he is better known in Yorkshire. He 
is growing the right way, and to ail 
appearances he hasa great career before 
him. Mr. Gee’s Royal winner, Fancy 
Free, was placed at the head of the 
two year o'd filly class, and Mr. John’s 
Raby, another Koyal winner, was first 
in the class for three year old ge!d- 
ings, and he also took the champion 
prize for the best gelding in the young 
classes. Mr. Letts’ Marmalade got an 
upward move in the class for three year 
old fillies, and was a good winner, and 
she was also the champion filly. 

Four year old hunters were not 
particularly good, taken on the whole, 
but the class for geldings was the bet 
ter of the two. The winning geldirg, 
Mr. Iladland’s Royalist, is not parti- 
cularly taking in his gallop, and Mr. 
Bradley’s Sequent, who was second, 
seems troubled with the slows. Mr. 
Letts’ Welcome, who was third, and 
who has not been beaten before this 
season, is a much finer galloper, and 
he will be placed in front of these when 
he meets them again, as he has been 
before. Mr. Wardle’s Gay Lass, who 
won in the four year old class, is a nice- 
topped chestnut, but might move better. 
In the weight-carrying class, Mr. 
John’s Gendarme won, and he also 
took the Bramham Moor Hunt Cup for 
the best hunter. Messrs. Ward won in 
the light-weight class with an equally 
well-known horse in Sportsman, who 
won recently in a good class at New- 
caste. Some disappointment was 
expressed that the champion at the Hackney Show did not put in an 
appearance in the class for hackney stallions, three years old and upwards, 
and again meet his old opponent Rosador. They have met twice, each 
winning, and Yorkshiremen thought that on this occasion Mr. Buttle’s horse, 
who made a fine show and won cleverly, would have won even if he had 
been opposed by Sir Walter Gilbey’s Royal Danegelt. Mr. Blanchard’s Saxon 
was second for the third year in succession, and this fine old horse, it should be 
said, has won in the class; twice. The London two year old winner, Mr. 
Usher’s Lord Drewton, won again here. but in the brood mare class, Mr. 
Waterhouse’s hitherto unbeaten Bury Daisy could only get second to Mr, J. 
Yates’ Ada Kufus, a well-known mare, bothin the North and at Islington, where 
she has received honourab'e mention. The yearling classes of hackneys and the 
gelding classes were a trifle disappointing, but Mr. Buttle’s fine two year old 
filly still goes on winning, and was at the head of a useful class, Mr. John 
Barker’s Lady Millie, who was second to her at the Hackney Show and the 
Royal, again occupying the same place. 

Coach horses and Cleveland bays made an exceptionally goo show 
certainly the best show the breeds have made either this year or last. 
In the classes for coaching stallions, Mr. Leal’s Victor’s Prince, a very fine mover, 
and Messrs. Hickman and Scutt’s Partners, who has an unbeaten record, were 
the winners. In the class for coaching brood mares, Mr. Pettinger’s Recherché 
was a very lucky winner. 

Cleveland bay stallions made a good class, two and three year olds being 
shown tozether. Two Royal winners, Mr. Ellis’ Broomgrove Pride and Mr. 
Letts’ Lucky Depper, were first and second, but general opinion thought that the 
three year old was rather lucky. In the brood mare class, Mr. G. Elder’s fine 
old mare, Lady Stainthorpe, won for the fourth time. 

Some excellent’ youngsters were shown, notably Mr. II. C. Stephens’ 
first and second prize yearling fillies, Empress and Diamond. The show was 
favoured with fine weather, and there was an immen.e attendance, though the 
total of the three days has been exceeded. RED ROVER. 
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ON THE GREEN. 
“TRUE zo0d people of Sherringham held an invitation meeting for professionals 
| one day last week, at which they had collected, amongst others, those 
three who have been hammering away so frequently at each other lately 
Vardon, Taylor, and Braid. There were several others, but these, with 
Alexander Herd, were the men of note. Taylor had suffered hard lines at 
West Drayton at their last meeting, his right eye, which is always weak, not 
allowing him to do himself any kind of justice. But the eye must have been all 
right at Sherringham (and, indeed, it appears that we owe a good deal to that weak 
right eye, for had it not been for its weakness, Taylor, who went up for the 
Navy, would have been passed by the Medical Board, and we should never have 
heard of him as a golfer). At Sherringham his eye was correct enough to take 
him round the first time in 76, which was three strokes better than any other 
man could do all day. His second round was’ less good—81-—but the total put 
him at the head of the list. All the tees were stretched to their longest, and the 
holes in many instances so close beyond the hazaids that it was impossible not 
to overrun them and have a long putt back, but it was Taylor’s excellent 
putting—a part of the game in which his play is not always notably good—that 
brought him in with this brilliant score. Vardon was second,. with two fine 
rounds of 80 and 81, but in the afternoon two scores of 79 were returned, and 
these, with Taylor’s first round of 76, were the only scores under 80 {or the 
day. The professionals all seemed pleased with the picturesque course, and the 
new nine holes, lately ta‘sen into play, are a pronounced success. On2z famous 
plryer, Alexander Herd, failed to do himself justice, but the form of all the rest 
was well up to the mark. 
It now seems certain that we are to see no match between Park and Vardon. 
Park cannot consent to modify the terms of his challenge that named Musselburgh 
as one of the greens for p'ay, with another seaside links for the other half of the 
match, and Vardon naturally does not care to p'ay on two greens strange to him, 
of which one is familiar to the challenger. 
At Tooting Bec a team of actors has played a team of musi- 
cians. The former, though given a good lead by their captain, 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, lost the singles match, but in foursomes 
played in the afternoon the advantage rested with the actors’ team. 
On the same green, at the summer meeting, the Bristowe challenge 
cup was won by Mr. R. Alston, who also won the prize for best 
nett score (78, with allowance of nine strokes) on the first day’s 
play, and, further, the aggregate handicap prize with 78 an | 84. 
Mr. Ackroyd, with allowance of nine and nett 77, was the lowest 
nett scorer on the second day. The Ellis medal, for best scratch 
returns on the two days, was taken by that steady good golfer, 
Mr. A. J. Robertson, with 84 and 85. 
At the summer meeting of the Gullane Club, Mr. A. M. 
Ross won the scratch medal with an excellent scere of 75, but 
a penalty handicap of three strokes put him oniy in the third 
place on the nett list, which Mr. T, R. S. Robertson, with eight 
allowed, and Mr. Pringle, with six, headed at a nett 78. 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 

N this group—father, mother, and five of their 
issue—you havejA Famity oF WHITE COLLIES, 
the property 6f Mrs. Norrie, ,Crai-y-doa, 

Llandudno, Vic, the mother, is a handsome bitch, 
proud indeed of her youngsters, sired by Grove 
Field, the well-known prize-winner. The flower of 
the flock, who takes his seat between his parents, 
gazing with wondering eyes on a surprising and 
wicked world, is a pure white pup, the other four 
heing marked with black. They look a happy little 
lot, still ignorant of the troubles of dog lite and its 
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~~ dog shows and attendant evils. BEAGLE. 





